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ABSTRACT 

In 1990, the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (KAEP) included a Trial State Assessment (TSA) ; for tne 
first time in tHe NAEP*s History, voluntary state-by-state 
assessments (37 states, tne District of Columbia, Guam, and tne 
Virgin Islands) were made. THe sample was designed to represent tne 
8tn grade public scnool population in a state or territory. The 1990 
TSA covered five mathematics content areas (numbers and operations; 
measurement; geometry; data analysis, statistics, and probability; 
and algebra and functions). In Rhode Island, 2,575 students in 51 
public schools were assessed* This report describes the mathematics 
proficiency of Rhode Island eighth-^graders, compares their overall 
performance to students in the Northeast region of the United States 
and the nation (using data from the NAEP national assessments) , 
presents the average proficiency separately for the five content 
areas, and summarizes the performance of subpopulations 
(race/ethnicity, type of community, parents* educational level, and 
gender) • To provide a context for the assessment data, participating 
students, their mathematics ceachers, and principals completed 
questionnaires which focused on: instructional content (curriculum 
coverage, amount of homeworlc); delivery of math instruction 
(availability of resources, type); use of calculators; educational 
baclcground of teachers; and conditions facilitating math learning 
(e.g., hours of television watched, absenteeism). On the NAEP math 
scale, Rhode Island students had an average proficiency of 260 
compared to 261 nationwide. Many fewer students (Rhode Island-X2%; 
U.S. -12%) appear to have acquired reasoning and problem solving 
sJcills. (JJK/CRW) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In 1988, Congress passed new legislation for the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), which included for the first time in the project's history - a provision 
authorizing voluntary state-by-state assessments on a trial basis, in addition to continuing 
its primar>' tnission, the national asr^.ssments that NAEP has conducted since its inception. 

As a result of the legislation, th^. 1990 NAEP program included a Trial State Assessment 
Program in eighth-grade mathematics. N&lional assessments in mathematics, reading, 
writing, and science were conducted simultaneously in 1990 at grades four, eight, and 
twelve. 

I- or the Trial State Assessment, eighth-grade public-school students were assessed in each 
of 37 states, the District of Columbia, and two territories in February 1990. The sample 
was carefully designed to represent the ei^th-gradc public-school population in a state or 
territor) . Within each selected school, students were randomly chosen to participate in the 
program. Local school district personnel administered all assessment sessions, and the 
contractor's staff monitored 50 percent of the sessions as part of the quality assurance 
program designed to ensure that the sessions were being conducted uniformly. The results 
of the monitoring indicated a high degree of quality and uniformity across sessions. 
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In Rhode Island, SI public schools participated in the assessment. The weighted school 
participation rate was 97 percent* which means that all of the eighth-grade students in this 
sample of schools were representative of 97 percent of the eighth*gradc public-school 
students in Rhode Island, 

In each school, a random sample of students was selected to participate in the assessment. 
As estimated by the sample, 4 percent of the eighth*grade public-school population was 
classified as Limited English Proficient (LEP), while 12 percent had an Individualized 
Education Plan (lEP). An lEP is a plan, written for a student who has been dctermuied 
to be eligible for special education, that typically sets forth goals and objectives for the 
student and describes a program of activities and/or related services necessary to achieve the 
goals and objectives. 

Schools were permitted to exclude certain students from the assessment. To be excluded 
from the assessment, a student had to be categorized as Limited English Proficient or had 
to have an Individualized Education Plan and (in either case) be jud^ incapable of 
participating in the asscsanenl. The students who were excluded from the assessment 
because they were categorized as LEP or had an lEP represented 2 percent and 5 percent 
of the population, respectively. In total, 2,675 eighth*grade Rhode Island public^school 
students were assessed. The weighted student participation rate was 93 percent. This 
means that the sample of students who took part in the assessment was representative of 
93 percent of the eligible eighth-grade public-school student popixlation in Rhode Island. 



Students' Mathematics Performance 

7 he average proficiency of eighth-grade public-school students from Rhode Island on the 
NAEP mathematics scale is 260. This proficiency is no different from that of students 
across the nation (261). 

Average proficiency on the NAF.P scale provides a global view of eighth graders* 
mathematics achievement; however, it does not reveal specifically what the students know 
and can do in the subject. To describe the nature of students* proficiency in greater detail, 
NAEP used the results from the 1990 national assessments of fourth-, eighth-, and 
twelfth-^grade students to defme the skills, knowledge, and understandings that characterize 
four levels of mathematics performance - levels 200, 250, 300, and 350 - on the NAFP 
scale. 
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In Rhode Island, 96 percent of the eighth graders, compared to 97 percent in the nation, 
appear to have acquired skills involving simple additive reasoning and problem solving with 
whole numbers (level 200). However, many fewer students in Rhode Island (12 percent) 
and 12 percent in the nation appear to have acquired reasoning and problem-solving skills 
involving fractions, decimals, percents, elementary geometric properties, and simple 
algebraic manipulations (level 300). 

The Trial State Assessment included five content areas - Niunbers and Operations; 
Measurement; G«)metry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and 
Functions. Students in Rhode Island performed comparably to students in the nation in 
all of these five content areas. 



Subpopulation Performance 

In addition to the overall results, the 1990 Trial State Assessment permits reporting on the 
performance of various suLpopuJations of the Rhode Island eighth-grade student 
population defined by race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' education level, and 
gender. In Rhode Island: 

• White students had higher average mathematics proficiency than did Black 
or Hispanic students. 

• Further, a greater percentage of White students than Black or Hispanic 
students attained level 300. 

• The results by type of community indicate that the average mathematics 
performance of the Rhode Island students attending schools in advantaged 
urban areas was higher than that of students attending schools in 
disadvantaged urban areas or areas classified as "other". 

• In Rhode Island, the average mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade 
public-school students having at least one parent who graduated from 
college was approximately 36 points higher than that of students whose 
parents did not graduate from hi^ school. 

• The results by gender shov- that ei^th-grade males in Rhode Island had a 
somewhat higher average mathematics proficiency than did eighth-grade 
females in Rhode Island. In addition, there was no difference between the 
percentages of males and females in Rhode Island who attained level 300. 
Compared to the national results, females in Rhode Island performed no 
differently from females across the country; males in Rhode Island 
performed no differently from males across the countr>-. 
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A Context for Understanding Students' Matbemtitics Proficiency 

Information on students' mathematics proficiency is valuable in and of itself, but it 
becomes more useful for improving instruction and setting policy when supplemented with 
contextual information about schools, teachers, and students. 

To gather such infomiation, the students participating in the 1990 Trial State Assessment, 
their mathematics teachers, and the principals or other administrators in their schools were 
asked to complete questionnaires on policies, instruction, and programs. Taken together, 
the student, teacher, and school data help to describe some of the current practices and 
emphases in mathematics education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to be 
related to eighth-grade public-school students' proficiency in the subject, and provide an 
educational context for understanding infoimation about student achievement. 

Some of the salient results for the public-school students in Rhode Island are as follows: 

♦ About half of the students in Rhode Island (47 percent) were in schools 
where mathematics was identifiwl as a special priority. This is a smaller 
percentage than that for the nation (63 percent), 

♦ In Rhode Island, 90 percent of the students could take an algebra course 
in eighth grade for high-school course placement or credit, 

♦ A greater percentage of studei;ts in Rhode Island were taking eighth-grade 
mathematics (52 percent) than were taking a course in pre-algebra or 
algebra (45 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were taking 
ei^th-grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra^ 

♦ According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-gjade students 
in public schools in Rhode Island spent 30 minutes doing mathematics 
homework each day; according to the students, most of them spent 30 
minutes doing mathematics homework each day. Across the nation, 
teachers reported that the largest percentage of students spent cither 1 5 or 
30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while students 
reported either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

♦ Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Data 
Analysis, Statistics, and Probability and Algebra and Functions had higher 
proficiency in these content areas than students whose teachers placed little 
or no emphasis on the same areas. Students whose teachers placed heav^ 
instmctional emphasis on Numbers and Operations and Measurement had 
lower proficiency in these content areas than students whose teachers 
placed little or no emphasis on the same areas. 
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• In Rhode Island, 14 percent of the eighth-grade students had mathematics 
teachers who reported getting all of the resources they needed, while 
32 percent of the students were taught by teachers who got only some or 
none of the resources they needed. Across the nation, these figures were 
13 percent and 31 percent, respectively. 

• In Rhode Island, 36 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 39 percent almost always did. 

♦ In Rhode Island, 48 percent of the students were being taught by 
mathematics teachers who reported having tt least a master's or education 
specialist's degree. This compares to 44 percent for students across the 
nation. 

• Almost all of the students (90 percent) had teachers who had the highest 
level of teaching certification available. This is different from the figure for 
the nation, where 66 percent of students were taught by teachers who were 
certified at the highest level available in their states. 

♦ Students in Rhode Island who had four types of reading materials (an 
encyclopedia, newspapers, magazines, and more than 25 books) at home 
showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero to two 
types of these materials. This is similar to the results for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 

♦ Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in Rhode Island 
(13 percent) watched one hour or less of television each day; 12 percent 
watched six hours or more. Average mathematics proficiency was lowest 
for students who spent six hours or more watching television each day. 
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INTRODUCTION 



As a result of legislation enacted in 1988, the 1990 National Assessnent of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) included a Trial State Assessment Program in eighth-fprade mathematics. 
The Trial State Assessment was conducted in February 1990 with the foUowing 
participants: 



Alabama 


Iowa 


Ohio 


Arizona 


Keatudcy 




Arkansas 






CaKforaia 


Muyland 


Pcmtsyivinia 


Colondo 


NGcbigm 


Rhode Idaod 


Connecticut 


MSonesota 


Teas 


Delaware 


Montana 




District of Columbia 


Nebraska 


WestVbimia 


Florida 


New Htn^thiie 


Wltooosm 


Gecnpa 


New Jen^ 




Hawau 


New Mexico 




Idaho 


New York 




niioois 


North Carolina 


Guam 


Imiiana 


Nostb Dakota 
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Rhode Island 



This report describes the performano: of the eighth-grade public-school students in Rhode 
Island and consists of three sections: 

• This Introduction provides background information about the Trial State 
Assessment anc this report. It dso provides a profile of the eighth-grade 
public-school students in Rhode Island. 

• Part One describes the mathematics performance of the eighth-grade 
public-school students in Rhode Island, the Northeast region, and the 
nation. 

• Part Two relates students' mathematics perforaiance to contextual 
information about the mathematics policies and instruction in schools in 
Rhode Island, the Northeast region, and the nation. 



Overview of the 1990 Trial State Assessment 

In 1988, Congress passed new legislation for the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), which included - for the first time in the project's histoiy a provision 
authorizing voluntary state-by-state assessments on a trial basis, in addition to continuing 
its primary mission, the national assessments that NAKP has conducted since its inception: 

The National Assessment shall develop a trial mathemalics assessment survey 
instrument for the eighth grade and shall conduct a demonstration of the 
instrument in 1990 in States which wish to participate , with the purpose of 
determining whether such an assessment yields valid, reliable State representative 
data. (Section 406 (i}(2)(C)(i) of the General Education Provisions Act, as 
amended by Pub, L 100-297 (20 IKS.C, l22le-l(i)(2)(C)(i))) 

As a result of the legislation, the 1990 NAEP program included a Trial State Assessment 
Program in eighth-grade mathematics. National assessments in mathematics, reading, 
writing, and science were conducted simuhaneously in 1990 at grades four, eight, and 
twelve. 

For the Trial State Assessment, eighth-grade public-school students were assessed in each 
state or territory. The sample was carefully designed to represent the eight h*grade 
public-school population in the state or territory. Within each selected school, students 
were randomly chosen to participate in the program. local school district personnel 
administered all assessment sessions, and the contractor's staff monitored 50 percent of the 
sessions as part of the quality assurance program designed to ensure that the sessions were ^ 
being conducted uniformly. The rcsuhs of the monitoring indicated a high degree of quality 
and uniformity across sessitns. 
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The Trial State Assessment was based on a set of mathematics objectives newly developed 
for the program and pattern^ after the consensus process described in Public Law 98-Sl 1, 
Section 405 (E), which authorized NAEP through June 30, 1988. Anticipating the 1988 
legislation that authorize the Trial State Asses^ent, the fedeml government airanged for 
the National Scier Fotmdation and the U.S, Department of Education to issue a special 
grant to the Council of Chief State School Officers in mid- 1987 to develop the objectives, 
llie development process included careful attention to the standards developed by the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics/ the formal mathematics objectives of 
states and of a sampling of local districts, ano the opinions of practitioners at the state and 
local levels as to what content should be assessed. 

There was an extensive review by mathematics educators, scholars, states* mathematics 
supervisors, the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), and the Assessment 
Policy Committee (APC), a panel that advised on NAEP policy at that time. The 
objectives were further refined by NAEP's Item Development Panel, reviewed by the Task 
Force on State Comparisons, and resubmitt^ to NCES for peer review. Because the 
objectives needed to be coordinated across all the grades for the national program, the final 
objectives provided specifications for the 1990 mathematics assessment at the fourth, 
eighth, and twelfth grades rather than solely for the Trial State Assessment in grade eight. 
An overview of the mathematics objectives is provided in the Procedural Appendix. 



This Report 

This is a computer-generated report that describes the performance of eighth-grade 
public-school students in Rhode Island, in the Northeast region, and for the nation. 
Results also are provided for groups of students defmed by shared characteristics — 
race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' education level, and gender. Definitions of the 
subpopulations referred to in this report are presented below. The resuhs for Rhode Island 
are based only on the students included in the Trial State Assessment Program. However, 
the results for the nation and the region of the country are based on the nationally and 
regionally representative samples of public^school students who were assessed in Januar)' 
or February as part of the 1990 national NAEP program. Use of the regional and national 
resuhs from the 1990 national NAEP program was necessary because the voluntar>' nature 
of the Trial State Assessment Program did not guarantee representative national or regional 
results, since not ever>' state participated in the program. 



* National Council of Teacheis of Mathematics. Curriculum and Evaluaiion Standards for School Maihemarks 
(Reston, VA: Naiional Council of Teachers of Malhemaiics, 1989). 
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RACE/ETHNICITY 

Results are presentee^ for students of difierent radal/ethmc groups based on the students' 
self-identuication of their race/ethnicity according to the following mutually exclusive 
categories: White, Black, Hispanic, Asian (including Pacific Islander), and American 
Indian (including Alaskan Native). Based on criteria described in the Procedural Appendix, 
there must be at least 62 students in a particular subpopulation in order for the results for 
that subpopulation to be considered reliable. Thus, results for racial/ethnic groups with 
fewer than 62 students arc not reported. However, the data for all students, regardless of 
whether their racial/ethnic group was reported separately, were included in computing 
overall results for Rhode Island. 

TYPE OF COMMLTSrrV 

Results are provided for four mutually exclusive community types - advantaged urban, 
disadvantaged urban, extreme rural, and other - as defined below: 

Advantaged Urban: Students in this group live in metropolitan statistical areas 
and attend schools where a high proportion of the students' parents are in 
professional or managerial pK)sitions. 

Disadvantaged Urban: Students in this group live in metropolitan statistical 
areas and attend schools where a high proportion of the studen*'>' parents are 
on welfare or are not regularly employed. 

Extreme Rural: Students in this group live outside metropolitan statistical 
areas, live in areas with a population below 10,000, and attend schools where 
many cf the students* parents are farmers or farm worJ^ers. 

Other: Students in this category attend schools in areas other than those defmed 
as advantaged urban, disadvantaged urban, or extreme niral. 

The reporting of results by each type of community was also subject to a minimum student 
sample size of 62. 

PARENTS^ EDUCATION LEVEL 

Students were asked to indicate the extent of schooling for each of their parents - did not 
fmish high school, graduated high school, some education after high school, or graduated 
college. The response indicating the higher level of education was selected for reporting. 
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GENDER 

Resuhs are reported separately for males and foDoales. 



REGION 

The United States has been divided into four regions: Northeast, Southeast, Central, and 
West. States included in each re^on are shown in Figure 1. All SO states and the District 
of Columbia are listed, with the participants in the Trial State Assessment bi^ili^ted in 
bold£fue type. Territories were not assigned to a region. Further, the part of Viigiaia that 
is included in the Wadungton, DC, metropolitan statistical area is in c luded in the 
Northeast region; the remainder of the state is included in the Southeast re^on. Because 
most of the students are in the Southeast region, regional comparisons for Virginia will be 
to the Southeast. 



FIGURE 1 I Regions of the Country 
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Guidelines for Analysis 

This report describes and compares the mathematics proficiency of various subpopulations 
of students for example, those who have certain demographic characteristics or who 
responded to a specific background question in a particular way. The report examines the 
results for individual subpopulations and individual background questions. It does not 
include an analysis of the relationships among combinations of these subpopulations or 
background questions. 

Because the proportions of students in these subpopulations and their average proficiency 
are based on samples - rather than the entire population of eighth gmdcrs in public schools 
in the state or territory - the numbers reported are necessarily estimates. As such, they are 
subject to a measure of uncertainty, reflected in the standard error of the estimate. When 
the proportions or avera^ proficiency of certain subp>opulations are compared, it is 
essential that the standard error be taken into account, rather than relying solely on 
observed similarities or differences. Therefore, the comparisons discussed in this report are 
based on statistical tests that consider both the magnitude of the difference between the 
means or proportions and the standard errors of those statistics. 

The statistical tests detcmiine whether the evidence based on the data from the groups 
in the sample - is strong enough to conclude that the means or proportions are really 
different for those groups in the population. If the evidence is strong (i.e., the difference is 
siatisiicalty significant), the report describes the group means or proportions as being 
different (e.g., one group performed higher than or lower than another group) regardless 
of whether the sample means or sample proportions appear to be about the same or not. 
If the evidence is not sufficiently strong (i.e., the difference is not statistically significant), 
the means or proportions are described as being about the same again, regardless of 
whether the sample means or sample proportions appear to be about the same or widely 
discrepant. 

The reader is cautioned to rely on the results of the statistical tests rather than on the 
apparent magnitude of the difference between sample means or proportions - to determine 
whether those sample differences are likely to represent actual differences between the 
groups in the population. If a statement appears in the report indicating that a p>articular 
group had higher (or lower) average proficiency than a second group, the 95 percent 
confidence interval for the difference between groups did not contain the value zero. When 
a statement indicates that the average proficiency or proportion of some attribute was about 
the same for two groups, the confidence interval included zero, and thus no difference could 
be assumed between the groups. When three or more groups are being compared, a 
Bonferroni procedure is also used. The statistical tests and Bonferroni procedure are 
discussed in greater detail in the Procedural Appendix. i Q 
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It is also important to note that the confident intervals pictured in the figures in Part One 
of this report are approximate 95 percent confidence intervals about the mean of a 
particular population of interest. Comparing such confidence intervals for two populations 
is not equivalent to examining the 95 percent confidence interval for the difference between 
the means of the populations. If the individual confidence intervals for two populations 
do not overlap, it is true that there is a statistically significant difference between the 
populations. However, if the confidence intervals overlap, it is not always true that there 
is noi a statistically sigiificant difference between the populations. 

Finally, in several places in this report, results (mean proficiencies and proportions) are 
reported in the text for combined groups of students. For example, in the text, the 
percentage of students in the combined group taking either algebra or pre-algebra is given 
and compared to the percentage of students enrolled in eighth-giade mathematics. 
However, the tables that accompany that text report percentages and proficiencies 
separately for the three groups (algebra, pre-algebra, and eighth-grade mathematics). The 
combined-group percentages reported in the text and used in all statistical tests are based 
on unrounded estimates (i.e., estimates calculated to several decimal places) of the 
percentages in each group. The p<ircentages shown in the tables are rounded to integers. 
Hence, the percentage for a combined group (reported in the text) may differ sUghtly from 
the sum of the separate percentages (presented in the tables) for each of the groups that 
were combined. Similarly, if statistical tests were to be conducted based on the rounded 
numbers in the tables, the results might not be consonant with the results of the statistical 
tests that are reported in the text (based on unrounded numbers). 
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Proffle of Rhode Island 

ElGinH-GRADE SCHOOL AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Table 1 provides a profile of the demogr^hic characteristics of the dg^th-grade 
public-school studoits in Rhode Idand. the Northeast r^on, and the nation. This profile 
is based on data collected from the students and schools participating in the Trial Stale 
Assessment. 



TABLE I 



Profile of Rhode Island Eightli-Grade 
Public-Scbool Students 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL STAIC AtSESSIIENT 






Nation 



DEUOORAPHIC SUBGROUPS 



RAcWEthnlcity 



White 










70 




i: 


OS) 


SI 




16 


Hispiinio 




OS) 






10 


Asian 


a 








2 


American fndian 


11 






OA) 


a 



Typ« of Cocnmunity 

Advantagod urban 
D4s«dvant«god urt>an 
Extreme rural 
Other 

Pironte' Bhication 

Did not ffnish high school 
Graduated high schoot 
Some education after high school 
Graduated oxiege 

Oendar 

Mala 
Female 




19 ( OA) 
17 { 1.7) 
0( OJO) 
8»( 1.4) 



291 W) 
15 ( O.T) 
41 ( 1.0) 



50 { 04) 
51( 09) 



23( 7J1 

a{ 5.7; 

14 (10.3) 
55(11.2) 



7 2^ 
23 1 SS) 
1S( 3.0) 
4g( 5J) 



50 ( 2.1) 
50 ( 2.1) 



10 ( 33) 
10 ( 2.8) 
10 ( 3.0) 
70(44) 



10 
25 
17 
»( 



51 { 



04 

0.»* 

14 



1.1J 
1.1) 



The standard errors of the eitimated rtatirtic* appear in p»renthe*ei. It can be iakl with about 95 percoit 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 ftandard errors 
of tl» estimate for the sample. The percentages for Race/Etbnidty may not add to 100 percent because some 
student* categorized themselves as "Other." This may also be tnie of Parents' Education, for wWch some 
studenu responded "1 don't know." Throughout this report, percentages less than 0.5 percent are reported ts 
0 percent 
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SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS ASSESSED 

Table 2 provides a profile summarizing paxlic^>ation data for Rhode Island schools and 
students sampled for the 1990 Trial State AsKssment. In Rhode Island, SI public schools 
participated in the assessment. The weighted school participation rate was 97 percent, 
which nxeans that all of the ei^th-grade students in this sample of schools were 
representative of 97 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students in Rhode Island. 



TABLE 2 



Profile of the Population Assessed in 
Rbode Island 



EIOHTH-OIMDC PUflUC tCMOOL 
PARnOPATKNI 



EiOHTH-ORADE PUBUC-fCHOOL STUDOIT 
PARTICtPATKMI 



Woighted school participation 
rate befdrd sutjstitution 




Weigfttdd school participation 
rate after substitution 


«r% 


Number of schools originatfy 
sampled 


$2 


Number of schoc^s not eiiglble 


0 


Number of schools in original 
sample participating 


40 


Number of substitute schools 
provicted 


2 


Number of substitute schools 
partidpattng 


2 


Total number of participating 
schools 


SI 



Weighted student participation 
rate after make-ups 


o% 


NunrtMT of students sheeted to 
participate in the assef^ment 


3;243 


Number of students wtttxirawn 
from the asse^ment 


178 


pemntage of students wtK> were 
of Umfted English Proficiency 


4% 


Percentage of students ei^uded 
from the assessment due to 
Limited Eng^^sh Proficiency 


2% 


Percentage of students wtK> had 
an indi^dualized Education Plan 


12% 


Percentage of students excluded 
from the assessment due to 
Individualized EducMion Plan status 


5% 


Number of students to be assessed 


2,657 


Number of students assessed 


2JB75 



In Rhode Island, the Trial SUte Afseftmeni was based on all eligible schools. There was no sampling of 
schools. 
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In each school, a random sample of students was selected to participate in the assessment. 
As estimated by the sample, 4 percent of the eighth-g^ade public-school population was 
classified as Limited English Proficient (LEP), while 12 percent had an Individualized 
Education Plan (lEP). An lEP is a plan, written for a student who has been determined 
to be eligible for special education, that typically sets forth ^als and objectives for the 
stiulent and describes a program of activities and/or related services necessary to achieve the 
goals and objectives. 

Schools were permitted to exclude certain students from the asscs^ent. To be excluded 
from the assesmient, a student had to be categorized as Limited English Proficient or had 
to have an Individualized Education Plan and (in either case) be judged incapable of 
participating in the assessment. The students who were excluded from the assessment 
because they were categorized as LEP or had an lEP represented 2 percent and 5 percent 
of the population, respectively. 

In total, 2,675 eighth-grade Rhode Island public-school students were assessed. The 
weighted student participation rate was 93 percent. This means that the sample of students 
who took part in the assessment was representative of 93 percent of the digtbie 
eighth-grade public-school student population in Rhode Island. 
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THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 




PART ONE 

How Proficient in Mathematics Are Eighth-Grade 
Students in Rhode Island Public Schools? 



llie 1990 Trial State Assessment covered five mathematics content areas - Ni«nbcrs and 
Operations; Measurement; Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and 
Algebra and Functions. Students' overall performance in these content areas was 
summarized on the NAEP mathematics scale, which ranges from 0 to 500. 

This part of the report contains two chapters that describe the mathematics proficiency of 
eighth-grade public-school students in Rhode Island. Chapter 1 compares the overall 
mathematics performance of the students in Rhode Island to students in the Northeast 
region and the nation. It also presents the students' average proficiency separately for the 
five mathematics content areas. Chapter 2 summarizes the students' overall mathematics 
performance for subpopulations defined by race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' 
education level, and gender, as well as their mathematics performance in the five content 
areas. 
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CHAPTER 1 

Students' Mathematics Performance 



As shown in Figure 2, the average proficiency of eighth*grade public-school students Srom 
Rhode Island on the NAEP mathematics scale is 260. This proficiency is no different lirom 
that of students across the nation (261).^ 



FIGURE 2 I Average Eightb-Grade Pisblic-Sdiool 
I Mathematics Proficiency 
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The fundtrd error* arc presented in parentheses. With tbout 95 percent ceruinty, the average mathematics 
proBciency for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confKknce interval, denoted by If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
sutistically significant difference between the populations^. 



* Differences reported are statistically different at about the 95 percent certainty level. This means that with 
about 95 percent certainty there is a real dilTerence in the average mathematics proficiency between the two 
populations of interest 
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LEVELS OF MATHEMATICS PROnCIENCY 

Average proficiency on the NAEP scale provides a global view of eighth graders' 
mathematics achievement; however, it docs not reveal the specifics of what the students 
know and can do in the subject. To describe the nature of students' proficiency ii* greater 
detail. NAEP used the results from the 1990 national assessments of fourth-, eighth-, and 
twelfth-grade students to define the skills, knowledge, and understandings that characterize 
four levels of mathematics performance - levels 200, 250, 300, and 350 - on the NAEP 
scale. 

To define the skills, knowledge, and undCTstandings that characterize each proficiency level, 
mathematics specialists studied the questions that were typically answciwi correctly by 
most students at a particular level but answered incorrectly by a majority of students at the 
next lower level. They then summarized the kinds of abilities needed to answer each set 
of questions. While definii^ proficioocy levels below 200 and above 350 is theoretically 
possible, so few students performed at the extreme ends of the scale that it was impractical 
to define meaningful levels of mathematics proficiency beyond the four present^ here. 

Definitions of the four levels of mathematics proficiency are given in Figure 3. It is 
important to note that the definitions of these levels are based solely on student 
performance on the 1990 mathematics assessment. The levels arc not judgmental standards 
of what ought to be achieved at a particular grade. Figure 4 provides the percentages of 
students at or above each of these proficiency levels. In Rhode Island, 96 percent of the 
eighth graders, compared to 97 percent in the nation, appear to have acquired skills 
involving simple additive reasoning and problem solving with whole numbers (level 200). 
However, many fewer students in Rhode Island (12 percent) and 12 percent in the nation 
appear to have acquired reasoning and problem-solving skills involving fractions, decimals, 
perccnts, elementary geometric properties, and simple algebraic manipulations (level 300). 



CONTENT AREA PERFORMANCE 

As previously indicated » the questions comprising the Trial State Assessment covered five 
content areas - Numbers and Operations; Measurement; Geometr>'; Data Analysis, 
Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and Functions. Figure 5 provides the Rhode 
Island, Northeast region, and national results for each content area. Students in Rhode 
Island performed comparably to students in the nation in all of these five content areas. 
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FIGURE 3 I Levels of Mathematics Proficiency 
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LEVEt 200 



SImpto Additive RMsoning and Probtem Solving witti Whole 
Numbers 



Students at this level have some degree of understanding of simple quantitative relationships involving 
whole numbers. They can solve simple addition and subtraction proWems with and without regrouping. 
Using a calculator, they can extend these abilities to multiplication and division problems. These students 
can identify solutions to one-step word problems and select the greatest four-digit number in a list 

In measurement, these students can read a ruler as welt as commou weight and graduated scales. T^>ey 
also can make volume comparrsons based m visualization and determine the value of coins. In geometry, 
these students can recognize simple figures, tn data analysis, they are a^e to read simple bar graphs, in 
the algebra dinrtension, these students can recognize translations of word problems to numerical sentences 
and extend simple pattern sequences. 



LEVEL 250 



Simple Multiplicative Reaioning and Two-Step Problem Solving 



Students at this level have extended their understanding of quantitative reasoning with whole numbers from 
additive to multiplicative settings. They can solve routine one-step mufttplication and division probiems 
involving remainders and two-step addition and subtraction problems involving money. Using a calculator, 
they can identify solutions to other elementary two-step word problems. In these basic problem-solving 
situations^ they can identify missing or extraneous information and have some knowledge of when to use 
computational estimation. They have a rudimentary understanding of such concepts as whole number place 
value, "even," **factor," and "multiple.** 

In measurement, these students can use a ruler to measure objects, convert units within a system when the 
conversions require multiplication, and recognize a numerical expression solving a measurement word 
problem. In geometry, they demonstrate an initial understanding of basic terms and properties, such as 
parallelism and symmetry. In data analysts, they can complete a bar graphs sketch a circle graph, and use 
information from graphs to solve simple problems. They are beginning to understand the relationship 
between proportion and probability, in algebra, they are t)eginning to deal informally with a variable 
through numerical substitution m the evaluation of simple expressions. 
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FIGURE 3 
(continued) 



Levels of Mathematics Proficiency 
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LEVEL 300 



RMsonlnfl miMl Probteffi Sdvlno involving Frictions^ Decimals, 
Ptrtttnts, EtenMntiry Gtomttric Prop«rtl«s, and SImpfa Al9tbraic 
Manipulations 



students at thts level are at>le to represent, interpret, and perform simple operations with fractions and 
decimal numbers. Ttiey are able to locate fractions and decimals on number nn«, simplify fractions, anU 
recognize the equivalence between comnnw fractions and decimals, including pictorial representations, 
Tney can interpret the rr>eanlng of pcrc»nts less than and greater than 100 and apply the concepts of 
perx^ntages to solve simple problems. These students demonstrate some evidence of using mathematical 
notation to interpret expressions, includino those with exponents and negative integers. 

in measurement, these students can find the perimeters and areas of rectangles, recognize relationships 
among common units of measure, and use proportional relationships to solve routine prc^lems mvoiving 
similar triangles and scale drawings. In geometry, they have some mastery of the definitions and 
properties of geometric figures and solids. 

In data analysis, these students can calculate averages, select and interpret data from tabular displays, 
pictographs, and line graphs, compute relative frequency distributions, and have a beginning understanding 
of sample bias. In algebra, they can g'-aph points tn the Cartesian piarns and perform simple algebraic 
manipulations such as simpitfymg an expression by collecting like terms, identifying the solution to open 
hnear sentences and inequalities by substitution, and ched<ing and graphing an interval representing a 
compound inequality when it is described in words. They can determine and apply a rule for simple 
functional relations and extend a numerical pattern. 



LEVEL 350 



Reasoning and ProMem Solving Involving Geometric Rotatlonihips, 
Algabraic Equations, and Beginning Statistics and ProlMbility 



students at this level have extended their knowledge of number and algebraic understanding to include 
some properties of exponents. They can recognize scientific notation on a calculator and make the 
transition between scientific notation and dex:jmal notation. In measurement, they can apply their 
knowledge of area and perimeter of rectangles and triangles to solve problems. They can find the 
circumferences of circles and the surface areas of solid figures. In geometry, tney can apply the 
Pythagorean theorem to solve problems involvmg indir^ measurement. These students also can apply 
their knowledge of the properties of geometric figures to solve problems, such as determining the slope of 
a line. 

In data analysis* these students can compute means from frequency tables and determine the probability 
of a simple event, in algebra, they can identify an equation describing a linear relation provided m a table 
and solve literal equations and a system of two linear equations. They are developing an understanding 
of hnear functions and their graphs* as well as functional notation, including the composition of functions. 
They can determine the nth terrr of a sequence and give counterexamples to disprove an algebraic 
generalization. 
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FIGURE 4 j Levels of Eigbth-Grade Pnblic-Sdiool 
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The standard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the value 
for each population of interest it within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent coniMence interval, denoted by HH). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a statisticatl^ significant differenoe between the populations. 
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FIGURE 5 
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The standard errors »re presented in pirenlheses. With about 95 percent ceruinty, the 
avenge maihcmttics proficiency for each populition of interest is within ± 2 standard 
errors of the estimated mean (95 percent confidence interval, denoted by HH). If the 
confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is ■ sutistically significant 
difference between the populations. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Mathematics Performance by Subpopulations 

In addition to the overall state resuJts, the 1990 Trial State Assessment included reporting 
on the performance of various subgroups of the student population defin^ by 
race/ethnicity» type of community, parents' education level, and gender. 



RACE/ETHNICITY 

The Trial State Assessment results can be compared according to the different racial/ethnic 
groups when the number of students in a racial/ethnic group is sufficient in size to be 
reliably reported (at least 62 students). Average mathematics performance results for 
Wliite, Blick, and Hispanic students from Rhode Island are presented in Figure 6. 

As showTi in Figure 6, White students demonstrated higher average mathematics 
proficiency than did Black or Hispanic students. 

Figure 7 presents mathematics performance by proficiency levels. The figure shows that a 
greater percentage of White students than Black or Hispanic students attained level 300. 
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FIGURE 6 



Average Eighth-Grade Pubtic-Sehool 
Mathematics Profideiicy by Race/Ethnicity 
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The ftandard errort are prwcnted in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the twace mathematics 
proRoency for each population of interest is within ± 2 ftandard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by M-»), If the conHdenoe intervals for the populations do not ovwlap thtre is a 
sutlstkally significant difTerenoe between the populations. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample 
does not allow accurate determination of the variability of thU estimated mean proficieiicy. ••• Sample siie is 
insufikient to permit a reliable estimate (feww than 62 studenu). 
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FIGURE 7 



Levels of Eigbth-Gride PuUic-SciKKrf 
Mathenuitics Profidency by Race/Ethnicity 
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The sundard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the value 
for each population of interest is within ± 2 sundard errors of the estimated percentage (9S 
percent confidence interval, denot«l by M-l). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a statistj«»lly significant difference between the populations. 
Proficiency level 350 is not presented in this figure because so few students attained that level. 
! Interpret with caution ~ the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate determination 
of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency, *•* Sample size is insufficient to permit 
a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TYPE OF COMMUNnY 

Figure S and Figure 9 present the mathematics proficiency results for ci^th-grade students 
attending public schools in advantaged lutan areas, disadvantaged uriMui areas, and areas 
classified as "otiier". (These arc the "type of community" groups in Rhode Island with 
student samples large enough to be reliably reported.) The results indicate that the average 
mathematics performance of the Rhode Island students attending schools in advantaged 
urban areas was higher than that of students attending schools in disadvantaged urban areas 
or areas classified as "other". 



FIGURE 8 
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The sundard errors we pre^nied in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percen* 
confKtence interval, denoted by M-4). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
statistically signifkant difference between the populations. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample 
does not allow accurate deierminalion of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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FIGURE 9 
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The tunduti errors are presented in p»renthetet. With about 95 percent certtinty, the value 
for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated peroent^e (95 
percent wnfkienoe interval, denoted by M-l). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is t sutistically signifkant difference between the populations. 
Profkiency level 350 is not presented in this figure because so few students attained that level. 
! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination 
of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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PARENTS' EDUCATION LEVEL 

Previous NAEP findings have shown that students whose paiients axe better edticated tend 
to have higher mathanatics proficiency (see Figiues 10 and 11). In Rhode Island, the 
average mathematics proficiency of eightb*giade public-school students having at least one 
parent who graduate fsom college was approximately 36 points hi^ier than that of 
students who reported that neither parent graduated finom high school As shown in Table 
1 in the Introduction^ about the same p^centage of students in Rhode Island (41 percent) 
and in the nation (39 percent) had at least one parent who graduated from college. In 
comparison, the percentage of students who reported that neither parent graduated from 
high school was 8 percent for Rhode Island and 10 pciwnt for the nation. 



FIGURE 10 
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The standard crrorf arc presented in ptrcnth«sc«. With about 95 percent certainty, the average mtthemttjcs 
proficiency for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by 1-^). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
sutisiically significant difTerenoe between the populations. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable 
estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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FIGURE 11 I Levels of Eighth-Gnuie PubUc-School 

I Mathematics Proficiency by Parents' Education 
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The sundard errors are presented in parentheses. With »bout 95 percent ceruinty, the value 
for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated percenttge (9S 
percent confidence interval, denoted by HH). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a statistically significant difference between the populations. 
Proficiency level 350 is not presented in this figure because so few students attained that level. 
*** Sample size is insulficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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GENDER 

t 

As shown in Figure 12, eighth-grade males in Rhode Island had a somewhat hi^ier avetage 
mathematics profidency than did e^th-grade females in Rhode Island. Compaitd to the 
national results, females in Rhode Island peiformed no differently from females across the 
country; males in Rhode Island peiformed no differmtly fiom males across the country. 



FIGURE 12 
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The sundard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent oerutniy, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest is within i: 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by H-l). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
s^tatisticaUy significant difference between the populations. 



As shown in Figtire 13, there was no difference between the percentages of males and 
females in Rhode Island who attained level 200. The percentage of females in Rhode Island 
who attained level 200 was similar to the percentage of females in the nation who attained 
level 200. Also, the percentage of males in Rhode Island who attained level 200 was similar 
to the percentage of males in the nation who attained level 200. 
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FIGURE 13 
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The standard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 9S percent certainty, the value 
for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (9S 
percent confidence interval, (fcnoted by HH). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a sutisti<»lly significant duTfrenoe betwen the populations. 
Proficiency level 350 is not presented in this figure because so few students attained that levcL 
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In addition, there was no differwce between the percentages of males and females in Rhode 
Island who attained level 300. The percentage of females in Rhode Island who attained 
level 300 was similar to the percentage of females in the nation who attained level 300, 
Also, the percentage of males in Rhode Island who attained level 300 was similar to the 
perc^tage of males in the nation who attained level 300. 



CONTENT AREA PERFORMANCE 

Table 3 provides a summary of content area performance by race/ethnicity, type of 
community, parents' education level, and gender. 
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TABLE 3 I Eigfatb-Grade Public-SclKM)! Mathematics 

I Content Area Performance by Subpopulations 
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The lUndard errors of the estimated sutiftics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
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of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency, Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE 3 I Eighth-Gr.\ ablic-School MathematiGS 
(contmued) | Content Area Peifoniuuicc by Subpopulations 
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PART TWO 

Finding a Context for Understanding Students^ 
Mathematics Proficiency 

Information on students' mathematics proficiency is valuable in and of itself, but it 
becomes more useful for improving instruction and setting policy when supplemented with 
contextual information about schools, teachers, and students. 

To gather such information, the students parlii ^ in the 1990 Trial State Assessment, 
their mathematics teachers, and the principals or ou^ct administrators in their schools were 
asked to complete questionnaires on policies, instruction, and programs. Taken together, 
the student, teacher, and school data help to describe some of the current practices and 
emphases in mathematics education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to be 
related to eighth-grade public-school students* proficiency in the subject, and provide an 
educational context for understanding infomiation on student achievement. It is important 
to note that the NAEP data cannot establish cause-and-effect links between various 
contextual factors and students' mathematics proficiency. However, the results do provide 
infomiation about important relationships between the contextual factors and proficiency. 

llie contextual information provided in Part Two of this report focuses on four major 
areas: instructional content, instructional practices, teacher qualifications, and conditions 
beyond school that facilitate learning and instruction - fundamental aspects of the 
educational process in the country. 
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Through the questionnaires administered to students, teachers, and principals, NAEP is 
able to provide a broad picture of educational practices prevalent in American schools and 
classrooms. In many instances, however, these findings contradict our perceptions of what 
school is like or educational researchers' suggestions about what strategies work best to help 
students learn. 

For example, research has indicated new and more succes^l ways of teaching and learning, 
incorpx)rating more hands-on activities and student-centered learning techniques; however, 
as described in Chapter 4, NAEP data indicate that classroom work is still dominated by 
textbooks or worksheets. Also, it is widely recognized that home environment has an 
enormous impact on future academic achievement. Yet, as shown in Chapters 3 and 7, 
large proportions of students report having spent much more time each day watching 
television than doing mathematics homework. 

Part Two consists of five chapters. Chapter 3 discusses instructional content and its 
relationship to students' mathematics proficiency. Chapter 4 focuses on instructional 
practices - how instruction is delivered. Chapter 5 is devoted to calculator use. Chapter 
6 provides information about teachers, and Chapter 7 examines students' home support for 
learning. 
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CHAPTER 3 

What Are Students Taught in Mathematics? 



In response to the continuing swell of information about the poor mathematics 
achievement of American students, educators and policymakers have recommended 
widespread reforms that are chan^g the direction of mathematics education. Recent 
reports have called for fundamental revisions in curriculum, a reexamination of tracking 
practices, improved textbooks, better assessment, and an increase in the proportions of 
students in high-school mathematics programs.^ lliis chapter focuses on curricular and 
instructional content issues in Rhode Island public schools and their relationship to 
students' proficiency. 

Table 4 provides a profile of the eighth-grade public schools' policies and staffmg. Some 
of the salierit results are as follows: 

♦ About half of the eighth-grade students in Rhode Island (47 percent) were 
in public schools where mathematics was identified as a special priority, 
*lliis compares to 63 percent for the nation. 



' Curtis McKnight. et al., The Underachieving Curriculum' Assessing U.S. School Mathematics from an 
Iniernational Perspective, A National Report on the Second Internationa! Mathematics Study (Champaign, 
IL: Stipes Publishing Company. 1987). 

Lynn Steen, fcd. Everybody K.^.unts A Report to the Nation on the Future of Mathematics Education 
(Washington, DC: National Academy Press, 1989). 
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• In Rhode Island, 90 percent of the students could take an algebra course 
in eighth grade for hi^ school course placement or credit. 

• Almost all of the students in Rhode Island (96 percent) were taught 
mathematics by teachers who teach only one subject. 

• Many (89 percent) of the students in Rhode Island were typically taught 
mathematics in a class that was grouped by mathematics ability. Ability 
grouping was less prevalent across the nation (63 percent). 



TABLE 4 I Mathematics Policies and Practices in 

I Rhode Island Eighth-Grade Public Schools 
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The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest^ the value for the entire population is wtlhin t. 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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CURRICULUM COVERAGE 



To place students' mathematics proficiency in a curriculum-related context, it is necessary 
to examine the extent to which eighth graders in Rhode Island art taking mathematics 
courses. Bas^ on their responses, shown in Table 5: 

• A greater percentage of students in Rhode Island were taking ei^th-grade 
mathematics (52 pci-xnt) than were taking a course in pre-algebra or 
algebra (45 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were taking 
eighth-grade mathematics and 34 percent were taldng a course in 
pre-algcbra or algebra. 



Students in Rhode Island who were enrolled in pre-algebra or algebra 
courses exhibited higher average mathematics proficiency than did those 
who were in eighth-grade mathematics courses. This resuh is not 
une?^>ected since it is assumed that students enrolled in pre-algebra and 
algebra courses may be the more able students who have already mastoY^;! 
the general eighth-grade mathematics curriculum. 



TABLE 5 



Students' Reports on the Mathematics Qass 
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The sUndard errors of the estimtted suUstics appear in pareniheses. It can be taid with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population t£ within ± 2 ftandard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percenuges may not toul 100 percent because a small number of studenu 
reported taking other mathematics courses. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow 
accurate determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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Further, from Tabic A 5 in the Data Appendix:* 

• A greater percentage of females (49 percent) than males (41 percent) in 
Rhode Island were enrolled in pre-algebra or algebra courses. 

• In Rhode Island, 48 percent of White students, 31 percent of Black 
students, and 26 percent of Hispanic students were enrolled in pre-algebra 
or algebra courses. 

• Similarly, 56 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 39 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, and 45 percent 
in schools in areas classified as **other" were enrolled in pre-algebra or 
algebra courses. 



MATHEMATICS HOMEWORK 

To illuminate the relationship between homework and proficiency in mathematics, the 
assessed students and their teachers were asked to report the amount of time the students 
spent on mathematics homework each day. Tables 6 and 7 report the teachers' and 
students* responses, respectively. 

According to their teachers^ the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students in public 
schools in Rhode Island spent 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day; 
according to the students, the greatest percentage spent 30 minutes doing mathematics 
homew^ork each day. Across the nation, according to their teachers, the largest percentage 
of students spent either 15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while 
students reported spending either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

Further, as reported by their teachers (Table 6 and Table A6 in the Data Appendix): 

• In Rhode Island. 2 percent of the students spent no time each day on 
mathematics homework, compared to 1 percent for the nation. Moreover, 
4 percent of the students in Rhode Island and 4 percent of the students in 
the nation spent an hour or more on mathematics homew^ork each da\\ 



* For every table in the body of the repori that includes estimates of average profjciency, the Data Appendix 
provides a corresponding table presenting the results for the four subpopulations race ethnicity, type of 
community^ parents* education level, and gender. 
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♦ The results by race/ethnidty show that 4 percent of White students, 
9 percent of Black students, and 3 percent of Ifi^unic students spent an 
hour or more on mathematics homeworic each day. In oon^Miison, 
2 percent of White students, 8 percent of Black stmicnts, and 5 peicent 
of Hispanic students spent no time doing mathematics homewoik. 

* In addition, 3 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 7 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, and 4 percent in 
schools in areas classified as "other" spent an hour or more on mathematics 
homework daily. In comparison, 0 percent of students attending schools 
in advantaged urban areas, 2 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban 
areas, and 4 percent in schools in areas classified as "other" spent no time 
doing mathematics homeworic. 



TABLE 6 



Teachers' Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRUU. STATE ASSESSMENT 


Rilocf* Island 


Horttmaa 











About how much time do students spend 
on mathomaVcs homework each day? 



Horn 

15miniit»s 
30 minutM 
45 minut#$ 
An hour or moro 



PnifclofMsjf 



2 ( 0.3) 

m 1.1) 

245 ( 1.3) 

48 ( 1.1) 
261 ( OA) 

19 { 0.8) 
282 ( 1.8) 

4( 0.3) 
272 ( 4.8) 



0 ( 0.0) 

1 


1* — ^ _■ 

1( 0.3) 


54 (13JI) 
264 { 4.7)! 


43 ( 4.2} 
2S8( 2.3) 


35 (12.5) 
270 ( 4.1)! 


43 ( 45) 
260 ( 2.6) 


9 { 2.7) 


10 { 1.9) 
272 { 5.7)1 


3 ( 0.6) ■ 


4{ OA) 
278 ( 5.1)1 


ctn be said with about 95 pcrccni 



The sundard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses* 

certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire po>,u4*uvii wiwiui x a swinawo errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean roficiency. *♦* Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE? 



Students' Reports on the Anwunt of Time They 
Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



19B0 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


RhodaMand 




Nation 



About how much Vme do you usually 
spend each (Say on mathematics 
homework? 



Horn 

1$ nrinulM 
XminulM 
45 minutes 
An hour of inort 





^ awl 
PfotMa&ojf 




7{ 03) 
24« { 2^) 


e( 15) 


251 ( 2.8) 


33 ( OA) 

2sa( m 


37 ( 34) 
208 ( 2.4) 


31 { 2j0) 
264 { 1.0) 


37 ( 0 J) 
263 { 1.1) 


34 ( 2.6) 
271 ( 8L0) 


32 ( 1.2) 
263 i 1.0} 


15 1 0.7) 
2«e( 1^) 


15 ( 24) 
272 ( 6.5) 


18 ( 1.0) 
268 ( 1.8) 


9 ( 0.6) 
2»5( 3.0} 


8 ( 1.7) 


12 { 1.1) 
258 ( 3.1) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistic* appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *** Sample size is insufTicient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
studenu). 



And, according to the students (Table 7 and Table A7 in the Data Appendix): 

• In Rhode Island, relatively few of the students (7 percent) reported that 
they spent no time each day on noathematics homework, compared to 
9 percent for the nation. Moreover. 9 percent of the students in Rhode 
Island and 12 percent of students in the nation spent an hour or more each 
day on mathematics homework. 

• The results by race/ethnicity show that 8 pcuxnt of White students, 
14 percent of Black students, and 14 percent of Hispanic students spent 
an hour or more on mathematics homework each day. In comparison, 
6 percent of White students, 9 percent of Black students, and 8 percent 
of HispMiic students spent no time doing mathematics homework. 
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• In addition, 9 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 1 1 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, and S percent 
in schools in areas classified as "other'* spent an hour or more on 
mathematics homework daily. In companson, 3 percent of rtudents 
attending schools in advantaged urban areas, 6 percent in schools in 
disadvantaged urban areas, and 8 percent in schools in areas classified as 
"other" spent no time doing mathematics homework. 



INSTRUCTION AL EMPHASIS 

According to the approach of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM), 
students should be taught a broad range of mathematics topics, including number concepts, 
computation, estimation, functions, algebra, statistics, probability, geometry, and 
measurement.^ Because the Trial State Assessment questions were designed to measure 
students' knowledge, skills, and understandings in these various content areas regardless 
of the type of mathematics class in which they were enrolled - the teachers of the assessed 
students were asked a series of questions about the emphasis they planned to give specific 
mathematics topics during the school year. Their responses provide an indication of the 
students' opportunity to learn the various topics covered in the assessment. 

For each of 10 topics, the teachers were asked whether they planned to place **heavy," 
"moderate,** or "little or no" emphasis on the topic. Each of the topics corresponded to 
skills that were measured in one of the five mathematics content areas included in the Trial 
State Assessment: 



♦ Numbers and Operations. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on 
five topics: whole number operations, common fractions^ decimal 
fractions, ratio or proportion, and percent. 

• Measurement. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on one topic: 
measurement. 

♦ Geometry. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on one topic: 
geometry. 

» Data Analysis, Statistics, and ProbaUlity. Teachers were asked about 
emphasis placed on two topics: tables and graphs, and probability and 
statistics. 

• Algebra and Functions. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on 
one topic: algebra and functions. 



' National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Curriculum and EvaiuaHon Standards far School Mathematics 
{Resion» VA: National Council ofTeachers of Mathematics, 1989). 
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The responses of the assessed students' teachers to the topic emphasis questions for each 
content area were combined to create a new variable. For each question in a particular 
content area, a valiie of 3 was given to **heavy emphaas'' responses, 2 to **modcrate 
emphasis" responses, and 1 to "little or no emphasis" responses. Each teacher's responses 
were then averaged over all questions related to the particular content area. 

Table 8 provides the results for the extreme categories - "heavy emphasis" and "little or 
no emphasis" and the average student proficiency in each content area. For the emphasis 
questions about niraibers and operations, for example, the proficiency reported is the 
average student performance in the Numbers and Operations content area. 

Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Data Analysis, Statistics, 
and Probability and Algebra and Functions had higher proficiency in these content areas 
than students whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on the same areas. Students 
whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Numbers and Operations and 
Measurement had lower proficiency in these content areas than students whose teachers 
placed little or no emphasis on the same areas. 
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TABLE 8 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given to 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCV 



1W0 NAEP TRIM. STATE ASSESSMENT 





















TBMCher 'emphMSfs'' CMt9gorie$ by 
contont araas 




Panpantane 
and 




PtroMlat* 

■Ml 


MumliM't Bttd Opw Aliens 










Haavy emphasis 


2S2 ( 0.7} 


41 {M) 
268 ( IS) 


48( 33) 
280 ( 13) 




Little or no empfiasis 


«{ 1.1) 
299 I 2*1} 


21 ( 63} 


15 ( 2.1) 

AAV / A A\ 

217 ( 34} 












Heavy emphasis 


13 ( 0J»] 
2SO{2») 


32 (113) 
257 (11.7)1 


17 ( 8.0) 
250 ( 53) 




Utile Of no emphasis 


40 ( ^s) 

28«{ 13) 


34 { 8 J) 
282 ( 43)> 


33 ( 4.0) 
272 ( 4.0) 


OMiMtry 










Heavy emphasis 


17 ( 0.7) 
281 ( 2.1) 


48 (113) 
264 ( 6.1)! 


28 ( 33) 
280.( 3.2) 




Little or no emphasis 


39 ( 1.3) 
255 ( 1.8} 




21 ( 33) 
264 ( 5.4} 


OttJi Arafyfis, StAtiitlcs, and ProtabHity 










Heavy emphasis 


10 ( 03) 
274 ( 2.8) 


12 { 6.1) 


14 ( 22) 
289 ( 43) 




Little or no emphasis 


71 ( 0.9) 
254 ( 1.1) 


48(10.1) 
279 ( 5.4)1 


S3 ( 4.4) 
281 ( 2.9) 


Atgattn and Funettont 










Heavy emphasis 


43 ( 1.0) 
286 ( 1.1] 


52 (113) 
273 ( 83)1 


48 ( 3.8) 
275 ( 23) 




Uttle or no emphasis 


27 ( 03) 
232 { 13) 


14 ( 6.8) 


20 { 3.0) 
243 ( 3.0) 



The standard errors of the eftimtied sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that* for etch population of interest^ the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency, Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Although many types of mathematics learning can take place outside of the school 
environment, there are some topic areas that students are unlikely to study unless they are 
covered in school. Thus, what students are taught in school becomes an important 
determinant of their achievement. 



The information on curriculum coverage, mathematics homework, and in«ructional 
emphasis has revealed the following: 

• About half of the eighth-gradc students in Rhode Island (47 percent) were 
in public schools where mathematics was identified as a special priority. 
This compares to 63 percent for the nation. 

• In Rhode Island, 90 percent of the students could take an algebra course 
in eighth grade for hi^-school course placement or credit. 

• A greater percenta^ of students in Rhode Island were taking eighth-grade 
mathematics (52 percent) than were taking a course in pre-aJgebra or 
algebra (45 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent wen? taking 
eighth-grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra. 

• According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students 
in public schools in Rhode Island spent 30 minutes doing mathematics 
homework each day; according to the students, most of them spent 30 
minutes doing mathematics homework each day. Across the nation, 
teachers reported that the largest percentage of students spent either 1 5 or 
30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while students 
reported either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

• In Rhode Island, relatively few of the students (7 percent) reported that 
they spent no time each day on mathematics homework, compared to 
9 percent for the nation. Moreover, 9 percent of the students in Rhode 
Island and 12 percent of students in the nation spent an hour or more each 
day on mathematics homework. 

• Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Data 
Analysis, Statistics, and Probability and Algebra and Functions had higher 
proficiency in these content areas Uian students whose teachers placed httle 
or no emphasis on the same areas. Students whose teachers placed heavy 
instructional emphasis on Numbers and Operations and Measurement had 
lower proficiency in these content areas than students whose teachers 
placed little or no emphasis on the same areas. 
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CHAPTER 4 



How Is Mathematics Instruction Delivered? 

Teachers facilitate learning through a variety of instructional practices. Because a particular 
teaching method may not be equally effective with all types of students, selecting and 
tailoring methods for students with different styles of learning or for those who come from 
different cultural backgrounds is an important aspect of teaching.* 

An inspection of the availability and use of resources for mathematics education can 
provide insight into how and what students are learning in mathematics. To provide 
information about how instmction is delivered, students and teachers participating m the 
Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the use of various teaching and learning 
activities in their mathematics classrooms. 



AVAILABILITY OF RESOLRCES 

Teachers' use of resources is obviously constrained by the availability of those resources. 
Thus, the assessed students* teachers were asked to what extent they were able to obtain 
all of the inslmctional materials and other resources they needed. 




* National Counal of Teachers of Mathematics, Professional Standards for the Teaching of Mathematics 
(Reston. VA: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1991). 
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From Table 9 and Table A9 in the Data Appendix: 

• In Rhode Island, 14 p^cent of the eighth-pade students had mathematics 
teachers who reported getting iJl of the resources they n«ded, while 
32 percent of the students wcm taught by teachers who got only some or 
none of the resources they needed. Across the nation, these figures were 
13 pcrwnt and 31 perwnt, itspectively. 

• In Rhode Island, 10 percent of students attending schools in advantaged 
urban areas, 6 percent in schoob in disadvantaged urban areas, and 
18 percent in schools in areas classifi^ as '*other" had mathematics 
teachers who got all the resources they needed. 

• By comparison, in Rhode Island, 12 p^cent of students attending schools 
in advantaged iirban areas, 37 peri^t in schools in disadvanta^ urban 
areas, and 37 percent in schools in areas classified as "other" were in 
classrooms where only some or no resources were available. 

• Students whose teachers got all the resources they needed had higher 
mathematics achievement levels than those whose teachers got only some 
or none of the resources they needed. 



TABLE 9 



Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFlCfENCY 



1900 MA£P TRUU. STATE ASSESSMENT 


RlHMto islmid 


NOfttlMSt 


Natton 



Which of the following statements is true 
about how well supplfe<^ you are by your 
school system wiih the instructional 
materials and other resources you need 
to teach your class? 



Igaiaiitha rtsourcts ! nM4. 



I gat most of th# rttourctt I nMd. 



t 9tt soma or nono of tho raaouren 1 ntod. 



PorcMUgo 
fN'OflcloMy 



14 ( 0^) 
263 ( 2.0) 

54 f 1.2} 
2»4( 1.0) 

32 ( OS) 
254 ( 1.2) 



and 

PfoAdMCv 



26 ( e.8) 

271 ( 7.2)! 

3* (11.7) 

272 ( 2.9)t 

36 (11-6) 
274 { 0.6)1 



and 

Pfofloisficy 



13 ( 2.4) 
26S( 4.2) 

56 ( 4.0) 
265 { 2.0) 

31 ( 4.2) 
261 ( 2.6) 



The sundtrd errors of the r nated tutistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each popul^^on of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. • Interpret with caution -- the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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PATTERNS IN CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 

Research in education and cognitive psychology has yielded many insights into the types 
of inslnictional activities that facilitate students* mathematics learning. Increaang the use 
of **hands'On" examples with concrete materials and placing problems in real-worla 
contexts to help children construct useful meanings for mathematical concepts are among 
the recommended approaches^ Students* responses to a series of questions on their 
mathematics instruction provide an indication of the extent to which teachers are making 
use of the types of student-centered activities suggested by researchers. Table 10 presents 
data on patterns of classroom practice and Table 1 1 provides information on materials used 
for classroom instruction by the mathematics teachers of the assessed students. 

According to their t^hers: 

♦ About one-quarter of the students in Rhode Island (27 percent) worked 
mathematics problems in small groups at least once a week; less than half 
never worked mathematics problems in small groups (32 percent), 

• The largest percentage of the students (62 percent) used objects like rulers, 
counting blocks, or geometric shapes less than once a week; about 
one-quarter never used such objects (24 percent). 

♦ In Rhode Island, 71 percent of the students were assigned problems from 
a mathematics textbook almost every day; 8 percent worked textbook 
problems about once a week or less. 

• Less than half of the students (43 percent) did problems from worksheets 
at least several times a week; about one-quarter did worksheet problems 
less than weekly (30 percent). 



^ I homas Rombe»-g. "A Common Curriculum for Mathematics;* Individual Differences and (he Common 
Curriculum Eighty-second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education (Chicago, IL: 
t'niversjty of Chicago Press» I9S3). 
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TABLE 10 



Teachers' Reports on Patterns of Mathematics 
Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL STATE AS9ESSIIEIIT 


a^A^A * 

fCnOCW tWKKI 







About how oilBn do stadonts work 
protfems in smuU groups? 



Al iMst oiK# a wtfk 
Lms ffian oiic# a wMk 
Hw9r 



About how often do students use objects 
like rulers, counting blocks, or geometric 
solkis? 



At l«asl onc« a WMk 
Lms than OHM a wMk 
N#vtr 



27( OA) 
200 { 1^] 

41( 00) 

32 ( 0J6} 
261 ( U] 



44 ( M) 



10(44} 

mi 
ml m 



14 ( 0^} 
200 ( iA) 

«a ( 1.1) 

356 [ 05) 

24 ( 1^) 
203 ( 1.6) 



260 ( 1.6) 
9(8^) 



82 ( 9-7} 



00 { SJ) 
203 ( 1J) 

202! 5% 



The sundard errors of the estimated tutistks sppeir in |»rentheies. It can be taid with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interen, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean profjcwncy. Sample size it insufikient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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TABLE 11 



Teachers' Reports on Materials for 
Mathematics Instnictioii 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Rhod# MwMf 


NorttMMt 


Nation 



About how often Ho students do probienos 
from textt>ock$? 



Almost day 

About Qnc« a wMlc cr IMS 



About how often do students do probienns 
on worksheets? 



At iMSt sovsr^y tknts s wook 
About onco « wtsk 
Ltss than wtofdy 



7U 

sm( 


1.0) 
08} 


S7( aai 


82( 


%4\ 
1j8} 


ai( 


08) 


81 ( 8.3) 

261 { 8J2}) 


31 ( 
2S4( 


3.1) 
a.8} 


«( 

228( 


OS) 
2A) 


13 ( aj) 


H 

2ao( 


1-81 
5.1)1 



43( OJ} 


53 (11 J) 


34( 


3.8} 


m{ OJi) 


282 ( 4S)f 


2S6( 


2J) 


27 ( 0 J) 


32 ( 8.2) 


33{ 


34) 


2S9( 1.4) 


270 ( 3.4)1 


2eo( 


2.3) 


30 ( 0.9) 


15 { 4.8) 


32( 


3.8) 


282 ( 1.3) 




274 ( 


2.7) 



The standard errors of the estimated sUtistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that* for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wilhm ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 student5). 



The next section presents the students' responses to a corresponding set of questions, as 
well as the relationship of their responses to their mathematics proficiency. It also 
compares the responses of the students to those of their teachers. 
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COLLABORATING IN SMALL GROUPS 

In Rhode Island, 67 percent of the students reported never working mathematics problems 
in small groups (see Table 12); 14 percent of the students worked mathematics problems 
in small groups at least once a week. 



TABLE 12 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


raioda Island 


MomiMtt 


Nation 


















How often do you work in small groups 






_ ind 


^apcanlaf^ 
and 




m your mathematics class? 




PfofldaMy 


PuDtoiaiiGy 




At lM$t OIK* a WMk 




14 ( OS) 


27 ( 6.7) 


28 { 25} 








256 ( 3^} 


260 ( 4.6)1 


256 ( 2.7} 


Lm9 than oiiM a ¥VMk 




19 ( 0.5) 


22 { 2 J) 


26 ( 1.4) 








2«7{ 1.4) 


271 { 5.0) 


267 ( 2.0) 


Mawr 




67 ( 0.7) 


51 { 7.9) 


44 ( 2.9} 








^ ( 0.7} 


273 { 4fi) 


261 ( 1.6) 



The sund&rd errors of the estimated sutistics appeir in parenthe«ss. It can be sakl with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample- ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 



Examining the suupopulations (Table A 12 in the Data Appendix): 

« In Rhode Island, 12 percent of students attending schools in advantaged 
urban areas, 17 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, and 
12 percent in schools in areas classified as *'other'' woriced \n small groups 
at least once a week. 

a Further, 13 percent of White student j, 11 percent of Black students, and 
17 percent of Hispanic students woiked mathematics problems in small 
groups at least once a week. 

♦ Females were as likely as males to work mathematics problems in small 
groups at least once a week (13 percent and 15 percent, respectively). 
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USING MATHEMATICAL OBJECTS 

Students were asked to report on the frequency with which they used mathematical objects 
such as rulers, counting blocks, or geometric solids. Tabic 13 below and Table A13 in the 
Data Appendix summarize these data: 

• More than half of the students in Rhode Island (59 percent) never used 
mathematical objects; 20 percent used these objects at least once a week. 

• Mathematical objects were used at least once a week by 23 percent of 
students attending schools in advantaged urban areas, 18 percent in schjKjk 
in disadvantaged urban areas, and 18 percent in schools in areas classified 
as "other". 

• Males were more likely than females to use mathematical objects in their 
mathematics classes at least once a week (23 percent and 16 percent, 
respectively). 

• In addition, 20 percent of White students, 16 percent of Black students, 
and 26 percent of Hispanic students used mathematical objects at least 
onfXi 3L week. 



TABLE 13 



Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTi. ..WD 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



%990 NAEP TRUU. STATE ASSESSMENT 


RtHXfvMMid 


NorltMMMl 


Natkm 



How often do you work with objects tike 
raters, counting bfccks, or geometric 
sotkSs m your ntathematics ctess? 



At iMSt MM a WMk 


20 ( 0.8) 
258 ( 1.S) 


30 ( 4.3J 


29 ( i.e) 
2SS( 33} 


Lms tlian onoi a WMk 


22 ( OJ) 
270 ( 1.4) 


30 ( Z2) 
277 i 3.8) 


31 ( 1.2) 
280 ( 13) 




50 ( 1.0) 
257 ( 0 J) 


40 ( 4M) 
206 ( 3.8} 


41 { 2.2) 
258 { 1.6) 



The «und»rd errors of the etUmated suUstic* «ppe»r in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
eeruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the enUre population is withm ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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MATERIALS FOR MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION 

The percentages of dghth-giade public-schcx)! students in Rhode Island who frequently 
wo^ed mathematics problems from textbooks (Table 14) or woricsheets (Table IS) 
indicate that these materials play a major role in mathematics teaching and learning. 
Regarding the frequency of textbook usage (Table 14 and Table A 14 in the Data 
Appendix): 

• About three-quartCTS of the students in Rhode Island (75 pcrant) work»l 
mathematics problems from textbooks almost every day, compared to 
74 percent of the students in the nation. 

• Textbooks were used almost every day by 80 percent of students attending 
schools in advant^ed urban areas, 65 potent in schools in disadvantaged 
urban areas, and 76 percmt in schools in areas classified as "other". 



TABLE 14 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


RhodvMMid 




Nation 



How Often do you do mathemBtics 
problems from textdooks in your 
matftemBVcs class? 



Almott •vtry day 
89y«r«l thnn ft wttk 
About OHM « wMk or ftss 



PiuNcioncy 


Pwowtano 

Vfottcttnc]! 




75 ( 0.8) 
285 ( 0.7) 


72 ( 5.3) 
275 ( 3.7) 


74 ( 14>) 
287 ( 1.2) 


13 ( OS) 
253 ( 1.0) 


14 { 1.3) 
281 ( 4.5) 


14 ( 0.8) 
252 ( 1.7) 


12 ( OS) 
234 ( 1.6) 


14 ( 44) 

240 { 7.4)> 


12 ( 1.8) 
242 { 4.5) 



The fUndtrd errors of the estimated statiftjcs appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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And, for the frequency of worksheet usage (Table 15 and Table A15 in the Data 
Appendix): 

• Less than half of the students in Rhode Island (38 percent) used 
worksheets at least several times a week, compared to 38 percent in the 
nation. 

• Worksheets were used at least several times a week by 44 percent of 
students attending schools in advantaged urban areas, 41 percent in schools 
in disadvantaged urban areas, and 35 percent in schools in areas classified 
as "other". 



TABLE 15 



Stiideots' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCV 



1890 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 




NoflhtMt 


Natton 







How Often do you do mattieniMVcs 
problems on worksfioats in your 
mathomatics class? 



At iMst Mvtral tfnm c «vMk 
About one* atwMk 
Lms ttiM nvMkty 



m { 0 J) 
aso ( 1.1) 

24 ( QA) 
2a0{ 14) 

3a ( 1.0) 

2f0 ( 1.1) 



44 (5 J) 

291 ( as) 

m ij) 

268 { 33) 

34{ &5) 
2e2( 4.3}f 



8S3{ 9.2) 

25 ( 1.2) 
2ei( 14) 

S7( 24) 
272 ( U) 



The iUnd«rd errori of the ettimated sUlislks »ppe»r in pirenthetes. It can be caki with tboul 95 percent 
certainty th»i, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population t» within ± 2 standanf wor* 
of the estimate for the sampW. f Interpret with w.ution - the nature of the sample doe* not aDow atvorate 
determination of tiie variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 



Table 16 compares students' and teachers' responses to questions about the patterns of 
classroom instruction and materials for mathematics instruction. 
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TABLE 16 



Comparison of Students' tnd Teachers' Reports 
on Patterns of and Materials for Mathematics 
Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1000 MAEP TRIM. STATE 
ASSESSMENT 



Nofthsftil 



Nation 



Patterns of classroom 
Instruction 



|i«rcMlas* of ftudMCs wdo 
work mattwmttfo proMoira in 
smill groupt 

At least once a week 
Less than once a week 
Never 

P f c e nl asa of tudiiiia w<io 
UM oti}actt IHca rulart . countins 
Mocta, or gtomelric tolkft 

At least once a week 
Less than once a week 
Never 



Materials for matnemattcs 
instruction 



PorcanUst <rf ttudanit wtio 
usa a mathamatlct taxttjook 

Almost every day 
Several tfmes a week 
About once a week or less 

Parcaf^aga of ttudanif wtio 
Ufa a mamamalfet woHcriiaat 

At least several times a week 
Alx)ut once a week 
Less than weekly 



Tasdiafs 



14 ( OS) 27 ( OA) 
19 (05) 41 { OJ) 
87 ( 0.7) 32 ( OA) 



20 ( 0J6) 
22 { 0J9) 
58 ( iJO) 



14 ( 05) 

82 ( 1.1) 
24 ( 1^) 



75 ( OA) 
13 ( 0£) 
12 ( OS) 



3«( 0^) 
24 ( OA) 
36 ( 1.0) 



71 
21 

e 



43( 

27 ( 
30( 



1.0) 
0.9) 
0.5) 



0.9) 
0.9) 
0.9) 



27 ( e.7) 
24) 



221 



1.6) 



44{ 



30( 44) 
30 ( 3.2) 
40 ( 4.5} 



14 ( S£) 
78{ ej) 
9(3.5) 



72 ( 5.3) 
14 ( 1.5) 
14 { 4.3) 



44 ( 5.9) 
22 ( 1.5) 
34 ( e.5) 



57 ( 9.3) 
31 ( 5.3) 
13 ( 2.5) 



53(11.3} 
32 ( 5.2) 
15 ( 4.6) 



26 ( 2.5} 
28 ( 1.4 
44 ( 2.0) 



50(4^ 
43(4.1) 
6(2^) 



28 (13) 22 ( 3.7} 
31 (1.2) 68 ( 3J) 
41 (2.2) 9 ( 2.6) 



74 ( 
14 ( 

12 ( 



1.9) 
0.5) 
1.6) 



62 ( 34) 
31 { 3.1) 
7 ( 1.8) 



35 ( 2.4) 34 ( 3 J) 
25(1.2) 33 ( 3.4) 
37 ( 2.5) 32 ( 3.6) 



The sundard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sfUndard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 

Because classroom instnictional time is typically limited, teachers need to make the best 
possible use of what is known about effective instructional delivery practices and resources. 
It appears that mathematics textbooks and worksh^ts continue to play a major role in 
imthematics teaching. Although there is some evidence that other instructional resources 
and p.^ctices are emerging, they are not yet commonplace. 

According to the students* mathematics teachers: 

• About one-quarter of the students in Rhode Island (27 percent) worked 
mathematics problems in small groups at least once a week; less than half 
never worked in small groups (32 percent), 

• The largest percentage of the students (62 percent) used objects like rulers, 
counting blocks, or geometric shapes less than once a week, and about 
one*quarter never used such objects (24 percent). 

• In Rhode Island, 71 percent of the students were assigned problems from 
a mathematics textbook almost every day; S percent worked textbook 
problems about once a week or less. 

• l^ss than half of the students (43 percent) did problems from worksheets 
ac least several times a week; about one*quarter did worksheet problems 
less than weekly (30 percent). 



And, according to the students: 



♦ In Rhode Island, 67 percent of the students never worked mathematics 
problems in small groups; 14 percent of the students worked mathematics 
problems in small groups at least once a week. 

♦ More than half of the students in Rhode Island (59 percent) never used 
mathematical objects; 20 percent used these objects at least once a week. 

♦ About three-quarters of the students in Rhode Island (75 percent) worked 
mathematics problems from textbooks almost every day* compared to 
74 percent of students in the nation. 

♦ Ix^ss than half of the students in Rhode Island (38 percent) used 
worksheets at least several times a week, compared to 38 percent in the 
nation. 
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CHAPTER 5 

How Are Calculators Used? 



Although computation skills are vital, calculators - and, to a lesser extent, computers - 
have drastically changed the methods that can be used to perform calculations. Calculators 
are important tools for mathematics and students need to be able to use them \visely. The 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics and many other educators believe that 
mathematics teachers should help students become proficient in the use of calculators to 
free them from time-consuming computations and to permit them to focus on more 
challenging tasks.* The increasing availability of affordable calculators should make it 
more likely and attractive for students and schools to acquire and use these devices. 

Given the prevalence and potential importance of calculators, part of the Trial State 
Assessment focused on attitudes toward and uses of calculators. Teachers were asked to 
report the extent to which they encouraged or permitted calculator use for various activities 
in mathematics class and students were asked about the availability and use of calculators. 



* \alional Assessment of Fducational f^rogrcss, MaihematUs Objectives 1990 Assessment (Princeton, \J: 
Educational Testing Service, 198K). 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Curriculum and Evaluation Standards Jar School Mathematics 
(Reston, VA: \auonal Council of T eachers of Mathematics. 1989). 
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Table 17 provides a profile of Rhode Island a^itli-grade public schools' poKdes with 
reg^ to calculator use: 

• In comparison to 33 percent across the nation, 23 percent of the students 
in Rhode Island had teachers who allowed cal c ula t ors to be used for t^. 

• About the same percentage of students in Rhode Island and in the nation 
had teachen who permitted umeatcicted use of calculators (19 percent and 
18 percent, respectively). 



TABLE 17 



Teachers' Reports of Rhode IsUnd Policies on 
Calculator Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1800 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Rtiode Mand 


NorttiMtt 


Nation 


Porcontage of digmnijrMe studonts tn puWc 
scfxjols wnosa teacrw^ permit tn© unrtsMcM 
uMof calaMators 


10 ( OM) 


20 (lU) 


1»(»*} 


Per^tago of eighthiirKfe students in public 
scnools whose toschers p^m\t the im of 
ealGulfttari tor tests 


23( 06} 


14{ ») 




Percentage of eigmh-grtde students in puMic 
schools whose teachers report that students 
have access to eilcitetars owned by 0ia tGhool 


S2 ( 1.1} 


2S{I4)} 





The fundard error* of the cftimaled itatirtto appear In parcntheief . It <»n be fak! with about 95 percent 
ceruinty ihsl> for each popuUiion of intercn, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 itandard errori 
of the enimate for the sampte* 
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THE AVAILABIUrY OF CALCULATORS 

In Rhcxle Island, most students or thdr £uniUes (97 percent) owned calculators (Table 18); 
however, fewea: stucknts (38 percent) had teachen who explained &e use of calculators to 
them. From Table A18 in the DaU Appendix: 

• In Rhode Island, 38 percent of White students, 33 percent of Black 
students, and 41 pescent of Hispanic students had teachere who explained 
how to use them. 

* Females were as likely as males to have the me of calculators e]q>lained to 
them (38 percent and 38 percent, respectively). 



TABLE 18 



Students' Reports on Whetber They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How To Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IMO NAEP TRIAL f TATE ASSESSMENT 


Rhodv Mand 




Nation 



Do you or your fyimily own a c»lcul*torf 



No 



Do^s your m*tft«matlcs toachar explain 
how to u$9 a calculator for mathamatlcs 
problam? 



No 



_ and 


and 




87 { 04) 
281 ( 0^) 


98 { 0-7) 
208 ( 3.3) 


87 ( 04) 

263 ( 1J) 


3{ 04) 
225 ( 2A) 


2(0.7) 


3( OA) 

234 ( m 


3a( aa) 

256 ( W) 


30 ( 4.0) 
256 ( 4.3) 


48 ( 2 J) 
255 { 1.7) 


62 ( OJ) 
262 ( 0.7) 


70 { 4.0) 
274 { 3J) 


51 ( 2.3) 
268 { 15) 



The ftandird errors of the eftlmated lUtirtici tppctf in pMienrhnet. It cw be rtid with about 95 percent 
ceruinty thatt for each population of interet the value for the entire population ii within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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THE USE OF CALCULATORS 

As previously noted, caknilators can free students £rom tedious compittatiom and allow 
them to concentrate instead on piotdem solving and other important skills and contoit. 
As part of the Trial State Assessment, studmts were asked how finsquently (never, 
som^imes, almost always) they used cal ;ors for woridng probkms in class, doing 
problems at home, and taking quiz2;es or tests. As reported in Table 19: 

^ In Rhode Island, 36 percent of the studrats new used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 39 percent ahnost always did. 

• About oneHjuaner of the studoits (23 percent) never used a calculator to 
work problrais at home, compared to 30 percent who almost always used 
one. 

• Less than half of the students (43 percent) never used a calciilator to take 
qxiizzes or tests, while 24 percent almost always did. 



TABLE 19 



Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1«0 NAEP TIUAL STATE AttEttMENT 






Nation 



How often do you u$o • cMlculstor for tho 
following tMSks? 



WofMriB pfoMMit in ctass 
Almost always 

Newer 

Almost always 
Never 

Taking quiiZM or tMtt 
Almost always 

Never 



36{ 



256{ 

nt 
ae7( 

2a{ 

43{ 
275 { 



1.0) 


40f 


4J(i) 




1^) 


OS) 


2S5( 


34) 


2S4( 


iS) 


OA) 




flUO) 


231 


iM 




ml 


24) 


272{ 


iA\ 




901 


3J) 


30{ 


1-3) 




264( 


$4) 


281 ( 


1.8) 


1-0) 


aa( 


3.$) 


19 { 


08) 


14) 


27$ ( 


2^) 


283( 


t.«i 


0.7) 


23| 


S3) 


27 ( 


iA) 


1^) 




SA) 


2S3( 


2A) 


0J9) 


<5( 


5.1) 


30{ 


3.0} 


1-0) 


284( 


2.1) 


274 ( 


1.3) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutJstics tppear in parentheses, tt can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Sometimes** category 
is not included 
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WHEN TO USE A CALCULATOR 

Part of the Trial State Assessment was designed to investigate whether students know when 
the use of a calculator is helpful and when it is not. There were seven sections of 
mathematics questions in the assessment; however, each student took only three of those 
sections. For two of the seven sections, students w^ ^ven calculators to use. The test 
administrator provided the students with ins^K^tions and practice on how to use a 
calculator prior to the assessment. During the assessment, students were allowed to choose 
whether or not to use a calculator for each item in the c^culator sections, and they were 
asked to indicate in their test booklets whether they did or did not use a calculator for each 
item. 

Certain items in the calculator sections were defined as **caIculator-active" items - that is, 
items that required the student to use the calculator to determine the correct response. 
Certain other items were defined as "calculator-inactive" items - items whose solution 
neither required nor suggested the use of a calculator. The remainder of the items were 
"calculator-neutral" items* for which the solution to the question did not require the use 
of a calculator. 

In total, there were eight calculator-active items, 13 calculator-neutral items, and 17 
calculator-inactive items across the two sections. However, because of the sampling 
methodology used as part of the Trial State Assessment, not every student took both 
sections. Some took both sections, some took only one section, and some took neither. 

To examine the characteristics of students who generally knew when the use of the 
calculator was helpful and those who did not, the students who responded to one or both 
of the calculator frxtions were categorized into two groups: 

* High - students who used the calculator appropriately (i.e., used it for the 
calculator-active items and did not use it for the calculator-inactive items) 
at least 85 percent of the time and indicated that they had used the 
calculator for at least half of the calculator-active items they were presented. 

♦ Other " students who did not use the calculator appropriately at least 85 
percent of the time or indicated that they had used the calculator for less 
than half of the calculator-active items they were presented. 
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The data presented in Table 20 and Table A20 in the Data >^>pendix are higjili^ted below: 

• A smaller percentage of students in Rhode Island were in the }^ group 
than were m the Other group. 

• About the same percentage of males and females were in the High group. 

• In addition, 48 percent of White studrats, 36 percent of Black students, 
and 36 percent of Hispanic students were in the group. 



TABLE 20 I Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



percent/w;e of students and 
average mathematics proficiency 



1 WO NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 






Nation 






sws ssli sus 
^wfchftsjf ffoAotsMy PivSMswif 

48(1.1) 44(2.5) 42(14) 
26ft (09) 278(M) 272 ( U) 

S4 ( 1.11 Se ( 24) 99 ( 1.S) 
2S2(0.a) 263( 2.9) 29$( 13) 


'"Calcaiator-use" group 


High 
Ofh«r 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear L parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
oeruinty that, for each population of interest, the value tor the entire poptUation is within ± 2 standard enors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 

Given the pievalence of inexpensive calciilators, it may no longer be necessary or usefiil to 
devote large portions of instructional time to teaching students how to perform routine 
calculations by hand. Using calculators to replace this time-consuming process would 
create more instructional time for other mathematical skill topics, such as problem sohing, 
to be emphasized. 

The data related to calcxilators and their use show that: 

• In comparison to 33 percent across the nation, 23 percent of the students 
in Rhode Is^d had teachers who allowed calculators to be used for tests. 

• About the same percentage of students in Rhode Island and in the nation 
had teachers who permitt^ unrestricted use of calculators (19 percent and 
18 percent, respectively). 

• In Rhode Island, most students or their families (97 percent) owned 
calculators; however, fewer students (38 percent) had teachers who 
explained the use of caloilators to them, 

• In Rhode Island, 36 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 39 percent almost always did. 

• About one-quarter of the students (23 percent) never used a calculator to 
work problems at home, coroj^tfed to 30 percent who aknost always used 
one. 

• Less than half of the students (43 percent) never used a calculator to take 
quizzes or tests, while 24 percent almost always did. 
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CHAPTER 6 



Who Is Teaching Eighth-Grade Mathematics? 



In recent years, accountability for educational outcomes has become an issue of increasing 
importance to federal, stale, and local governments. As part of their effort to improve the 
educational process, policymakers have reexamined existing methods of educating and 
certifying teachers.^ Many states have begun to raise teacher certification standards and 
strengthen teacher training programs. As shown in Table 21: 

• In Rhode Island, 48 percent of the students were being taught by 
mathematics teacherji who reported having at least a master's or education 
specialist's degree. ITiis compares to 44 percent for students across the 
nation. 

• Almost all of the students (90 percent) had mathematics teachers who had 
the highest level of teaching certification available. This is (Afferent from 
the figure for the nation, where 66 percent of the students were taught by 
mathematics teachers who were certified at the highest level available in 
their states. 

• Almost all of the students (96 percent) had mathematics teachers who had 
a mathematics (middle school or secondary) teaching certificate. This 
compares to 84 percent for the nation. 



* National Councjl of Teachers of Mathematics, Professional Standards for the Teaching of Mathematics 
(Reston, VA: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1991). 
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TABLE 21 



Profile of Eigiitli-Gnule Public-School 
Matlieiiuitics Teicbers 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1 no NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSEMUENT 


Rhoite WMd 


HOilfiPMl 





I'MXMvigv Of iiUMnii hhqot mrawnmtGi iMGiiiri 

Badtelor's degree 

Master's or specialist's degree 

Doctoreta or professional degree 

Pefcentafl^ of studatits iNfioee wathamatlci teaohsts have 
Ifie fDHowing of teacMfis certmcalai ItiM ara 
rpooynxoQ oy iuhhio mano 

No regular ^iflcatlon 

Regular certification tKJt less than the highest availaNe 
Highest certification available (permanent or long-term) 

Pafcantipa of ttudanls utio ae mathaatrtics teacfiari have 
tfie following types of tea ct ilne oailMcates thai ana 
racogntxed by Rhode Mand 

Mathematics (middle school or secondary) 
Education (elementary or middle schoof) 
Other 



0 



1.1 
1.1 

m 




3(0^) 
7(0-9) 
90(09} 



9e( 03) 

1(02} 



0( 00) 
19(11^1 
$1(113) 



e8{ 3.7} 
8( 34) 
4(3.7} 




aoUli 

66(4^) 



34 ( 221 

12 ( 2^ 
4{ 13} 



The ttsndsrd errors of the estimited itatiftics appesr in parenthetes. It can be t&k! with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest* the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

Althou^ mathematics teachers are held respon^ble for providing hi^^ixality instruction 
to their sttidents, there is a concern that many teachers have had limited expostut to 
content and concepts in the subject area. Accordingly, the Trial State Assessment gathered 
details on the teachers' educational backgrotmds more specifically, their undergraduate 
and graduate majors and their in-service training. 
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Teachers' responses to questions (»nceming their undeigraduate and graduate fields of 
study (Table 22) show that: 

• In Rhode Island, 5S pen^t of the ei^th-g^^ public-school students 
were being taught mathematics by teadhers who had an imdergraduate 
major in mathematics. In comparison, 43 percent of the studoats across 
the nation had mathematics teadiers with the same major. 

• Less than half of the eighth-grade public-school students in RlK>de Island 
(32 percent) were tauf^t mathematics by teachers who had a graduate 
major in mathematics. Across the nation, 22 percent of the students were 
tau^t by teachers who majored in mathematics in graduate school. 



TABLE 22 



Teacbers' Reports on Their Undergradiiate juid 
Graduate Fields of Study 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



18M) NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSEtSIIENT 


imoM nuMM 


NorlfMMt 





Wh»t w»s your undergraduato major? 



MathMMties 
EdueaUon 

OffMT 



Wttat was your graduate major? 



Mattunuitics 
EdUeittan 

dhar or no gradual* i«v«l study 



S5( 0.9} 

31 ( om 

14( 08} 



44 ( «La) 
34 { IjO| 
2a( ftl) 



43(9.8) 
38 ( 18} 
22 



32 ( 0.8) 
3r( 08) 

32 i a?) 



Hi 9,7) 
4£{ 8.2) 
37{ 4J) 



82( 34) 
40l 34) 



The lUntUrd errors of the estimated tutiitics tppetr in ptrenthetes. It can be taid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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Teachers' responses to questions compiling th«r in-swvicc training for the year up to the 
Trial State Assessment (Table 23) show that: 

^ In Rhode Island, 22 pen^t of the eighth*grade public-school students had 
teachers who spent at least 16 hours on in-service education dedicated to 
mathematics or the trachtng of mathematics. Across the nation, 
39 percent of the students had teadbers who spent at least that much tune 
on similar types of in*SCTvice training. 

* About one-quarter of the students in Rhode Island (24 pocent) had 
mathematics teachers who spent no time on in-service education devoted 
to mathematics or the teaching of mathematics. Nationally, 1 1 percent of 
the students had mathoaiatics teachers who spent no time on amilar 
in**SCTvi(x training. 



TABLE 23 | Teachers' Reports on Tbeir In-Service Training 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



laW NAEP TRIAL STATE AtSEtSMENT 




Nortfiiatt 


Nation 















During th^ last yMr, how much t/me in 












tow haw yov spant on //r-s^rv/ce 








l^afvaMafla 




BducMtlon in nmthemMcs or th0 tBBChfng 












of maUwnmtiG$? 












iona 


24 { OA) 


25 ( 7.0) 


11 { 2.1) 


Qna toishom 


«( 1.1) 


37 ( 4.1) 


51 ( 4.1) 


18 hour* or mora 


2Z { 0.7) 


36 { 6A) 


38 ( 3.8) 



Th« stAfHltrd errort of the enimtted sutistk^ appeir in p&renthefes. It can be tiki with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for ewh population of interest, the value for the entire population it within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estintate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 



Recent results from international stiidies have shown that students from the United States 
do not compare favorably with students from other nations in mathematics and science 
achievement.^ ° Further, results from NAEP assessments have indicated that students* 
achievement in mathematics and science is much lower than educators and the public 
would like it to be. ^ ^ In curriculimi areas requiring special attention and improvement, 
such as mathematics, it is particularly important to have well-qualified teachei^. When 
peifonnance differences across states and territories are describedt variations in teacher 
qualifications and practices may point to areas worth further exploration. There is no 
guarantee that individuals with a specific set of credentials will be effective teachers; 
however, it is likely that relevant training and experience do contribute to better teaching. 

The information about teachers' ^ucational backgrounds and experience reveals that: 

• In Rhode Island, 48 percent of the assessed students were being taught by 
mathematics teachers who reported having at least a master's or education 
specialist's degree. This compares to 44 percent for students across the 
nation. 

• Ahnost all of the students (90 percent) had mathematics teachers who had 
the highest level of teaching certification available. This is different from 
the figure for the nation, where 66 percent of students were taught by 
mathematics teachers who were certified at the highest level available in 
their states. 

• In Rhode Island, 55 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students 
were being taught mathematics by teachers who had an undergraduate 
major in mathematics. In comparison, 43 percent of the students across 
the nation had mathematics teachers with the same major. 

• Less than half of the eighth-grade public-school students in Rhode Island 
(32 percent) were tau^t mathematics by teachers who had a graduate 
major in mathematics. Across the nation^ 22 percent of the students were 
taught by teachers who majored in mathematics in graduate school. 



Archie E. Lapoinle, Nancy A. Mead, and Gary W. Phillips, A VJorldof Differences An International 
Assessment of Mathematics and Science (Princeton, N J: Center for the Assessment of Educations^ Progress, 
Educational Testing Service, 1988). 

Ina V.S. Mullis, John A. Dossey. Eugene H. Owen, and Gary W. Phillips, The State of Mathematics 
Achievement NAEP's 1990 Assessment of the Nation and the Trial Assessment of the States (Prmceion, NJ: 
National Assessment of Educational Progress, Fxlucational Testing Service, 1991). 
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* In Rhode Island, 22 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students had 
teachers who spent at least 16 hours on in-sovice education dedicated to 
n[iatheniatics or the teaching of mathematics. Across the nation, 
39 percwt of the students had teachers who spent at least that much time 
on similar types of in-service training. 

• About one-quarter of the students in Rhode Island (24 percent) had 
mathematics teachers who spent no time on in*ser^(^ ^ucation devoted 
to mathematics or the teaching of mathematics* Nationally, 11 percent of 
the students had mathematics teachers who spent no time on similar 
in-sendce training. 
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CHAPTER 7 

The Conditions Beyond School that Facilitate 
Mathematics Learning and Teaching 



Because students spend much more time out of school each day than they do in school, it 
is reasonable to expect that out-of-school factors grtatly influence students' attitudes and 
behaviors in school. Parents and guardians can therefore play an important role in the 
education of their children. FamUy expectations, encouragement, and participation in 
student learning experiences are powerful influences. Together, teachers and parents can 
help build students' motivation to learn and can broaden their interest in mathematics and 
other subjects. 

To examine the relationship between home environment and mathenutics proficiency, 
students participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked a series of questions about 
themselves, tiieir parents or guardians, and home factors related to education. 
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AMOU!ST OF READING MATERIALS IN THE HOME 

The number and types of reading and reference materials in the home may be an indicator 
of the value placed by parents on learning and schooling. Students participating in the Trial 
State Assessment were asked about the availability of newspapers, ma^vdnes, books, and 
an ^cyclopedia at home. Average mathematics profidoacy associated with having zero to 
two, three, or four of these types of materials in the home is diown in Table 24 and Table 
A24 in the Data Appendix. 



TABLE 24 



Students' Reports on Types of Reading 
Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEhCATiCS PROFICIENCY 



laeO NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMSIT 


Rfiods MMd 


NOflhMtt 


Nation 



Do«s your family have, or receivs on a 
raguiar Dasis, any of Oia following /terns: 
mors than 25 l>ooks, an sncyclopeaia, 
newspapers, magaztnas? 



Ztro to tivo types 
ThrM types 
Four typss 



and 



20 ( 09} 
237 ( 1.2} 

30 { Ofl) 
256 C 1.1) 

S0( 0.9} 
271 ( OA) 



13 ( 2.0; 

^( S.0; 

31 f 2.7) 
284( 2il} 

59 ( 3.7) 
27S ( 4.3) 



and 



21 { IjO) 
244 ( 2.0) 

30 { 1.0} 
258 { 1.7) 

4e( 1.3) 
272 ( 15) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



The data for Rhode Island reveal that: 



* Students in Rhode Island who bad all four of these types of materials in the 
home showed higher mathematics proficiency than cud students with zero 
to two types of materials. This is similar to the results for the nation, where 
students who had aU four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 
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• A smaller percentage of Black and Hispanic students had all four types of 
th^ reading materials in their homes than did White students. 

• A greater percentage of ^udents attending sdtools in advantaged urban 
areas than in disadvantaged uri>an areas or areas classified as "other" had 
all four types of these reading mat^flt* in thdr homes. 



HOURS OF TELEVISION WATCHED PER DAY 

Excessive television watching is geneFally seei as detracting from time spent on educational 
pursuits. Students participating in the Trial State Assessment weit asked to repoxt on the 
amount of television they watched each day Table 25). 



TABL£25 | Students' Repoits OH tbe Amount of Time Spent 
I Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFlCIENCV 



1«tO NAEP TRUU. STAte ASSEMMENT 


fUMUv nuno 


NorthMSt 





How mucft tefevision do you usuBfty 
watch 9$ch <fay? 



Om hour or l«tf 
Two houn 
Thr«# hours 
Fter (0 fivt hours 
Six hours or moro 



04} 
8.1) 


12 ( 
»77( 


141 
4A) 


18( 04) 
a6B( 84} 


1.0) 

i^i 


81 ( 

ml 


94) 
3.1) 


81< ft« 
291 ( 14} 


04) 
14) 


83( 
271 ( 


15) 
S4) 


88(04) 

aes( ij) 


1.1) 


m( 


841 
4.1) 


2» { 1.1) 

aio( IJ} 


04) 
1.8) 


15( 
»4l 


S41 


mi 1.7) 



The ttandird errors of tbe estinisted fUtistict sppetr in psrentheief. It ctn be Mid with sbom 95 percent 
oeruinty thst, for etch populstion of intereit« the value for the entire population ii within ± 2 ttandsrd errors 
of the estimate for the sampte. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow aocurste 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean profkiency. 
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From Tabic 25 and Tabic A25 in the Data Appcndijt: 

• In Rhode Island, avemge mathematics proficiency was lowest for students 
who spent six hours or moit watching television each day. 

• Some of the eighth-gmde public-school students in Rhode Island 
(13 percent) watched one hour or less of television each day; 12 permit 
watdied six hours or more. 

^ About the same percentage of males and females tended to watch six or 
more hours of television daily. Similarly, about the same percentage of 
males and females watch^ one hour or less per day. 

• In addition, 9 percent of White students, 31 percent of Black students, and 
22 percent of Hispanic students watchod six hours or more of television 
each day. In comparison, 13 percent of White students, 11 percent of 
Black students, and 10 percent of Hispanic students tended to watch only 
an hour or less. 



STUDEm ABSENTEEISM 

Excessive absenteeism may also be an obstacle to students^ success in school. To examine 
the relationship of student absenteeism to mathematics proficiency, the students 
participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the number of days of 
school they missed during the one-month period preceding the assessment. 

From Table 26 and Table A26 in the Data Appendix: 

• In Rhode Island, average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students 
who missed three or more days of school 

• Less than half of the students in Rhode Island (39 percent) did not miss 
any school days in the month prior to the assessment, while 28 percent 
missed three days or more. 

• In addition, 26 percent of White students, 37 percent of Black students, 
and 37 percent of Hispanic students missed three or more days of school. 
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Siinilaiiy, 24 peroBnt of students attendmg schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 34 peiceat in schools in dsadvantaged ur{>an areas, and 27 peremt 
in schools in areas dassi&d as "other" missed three or more days of school. 



TABLE 26 



Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



liao NAEP TRIAl. r »^?F A»f Eft MENT 


NIHKM tWM 


NorlliiMt 





How many days of sctiool dUt you mfss 
last month? 



Hon* 

On* or tMN» day* 
ThTM dayt or mor* 



36 ( 1.1) 
2«4 ( 1.1) 

33 ( ftS) 
864 ( 1.1) 

28 { 0^} 
250 ( iJO) 



43(2.2, 

»(3.1) 
871 ( 2J) 

31 ( 3.0) 
2S5{ 53) 



45 ( 1.1| 
tasl 1J) 

32(0:^ 
2M( 13} 

23 { 1.1) 
2S0( 13) 



The it»nd*rd errort of Uie eiUmated statistics appeat in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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STUDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF MAIHEMATICS 

According to the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, l;:aniing mathematics 
should require students not only to master essential skills and conwpts but also to develop 
confidence in their mathematical abilities and to value mathematics as a discipline, 
Students were asked if they agreed or disagreed with five statements designed to elicit their 
perceptions of mathematics. These included statements about: 

• Personal experience with mathematics, including students' enjoyment of 
mathematics and level of confidence in their mathematics abilities: / like 
mathematics; I am good in mathematics. 

• VaJue of mathematics, including students' perceptions of its present utility 
and its expected relevance to future work and life requirements: Almost all 
people use mathematics in their jobs; mathematics is not more for boys than 
for girls. 

• The nature of matheniatics, including students' ability to identify the salient 
features of the discipline: Mathematics is useful for solving everyday 
problems. 

A student **perception index" was developed to examine students' perceptions of and 
attitudes toward mathematics. For each of the five statements, students who responded 
"strongly agree*' were given a value of 1 (indicating very positive attitudes about the 
subject), those who responded "agree" were given a value of 2, and those who responded 
**undecided," ^'disagree," or ''strongly disagree" were given a value of 3. Each student's 
respons.^s were averaged over the five statements. The students were then assigned a 
perception index according to whether they tended to strongly agree with the statements 
(an index of 1), tended to agree wiih the statements (an index of 2), or tended to be 
undecided, to disagree, or to strongly disagree with the statements (an index of 3). 

Table 27 provides the data for the students* attitudes toward mather latics as defmed by 
their perception index. The following results were observed for Rhode Island: 

• Average mathematics proficiency was highest for students who were in the 
**strongly agree'* category and lowest for students who were in the 
^'undecided, disagree, strongly disagree" categor>\ 

• Aboul one-quarter of the students (24 percent) were in the '^strongly 
agree'* category (perception index of 1). This compares to 27 percent 
across the nation, 

• About one-quarter of the students in Rhoc'c Island (23 percent), compared 
to 24 percent across the nation, were in the **undecided, disagree, or 
strongly disagree** categor>^ (perception index of 3). 



National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Curriculum and EvatuaSlon Standards for School Mathemaiics 
(Reston. VA: NalionaJ Council of Teachers of MathemaUcs, 198^.^ 
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TABLE 27 | Students' Perceptions of Mathematics 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCV 



logo NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSBMMOIT 


RfNMto Wind 


NorthMst 





1 Sri/Gfdnl "fx^rception index" groups j 


INfMMefe 






0 


Strongly 

(••perception Irusex" oT 1) 


ml ij) 




ml 




Agrt# 

{••perception Index** of 2) 


53 < 1.1) 
261 { iJH) 


270 ( 4^ 


262( 


IjO} 

u] 


Undtekfid, disagree, tirongly disagree 

("perception index" of 3) 


23 < 1X» 
250 { 15) 


21 ( 3L0) 
261 (54) 


24( 
251 ( 





The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that« for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution « the nature of the sampte does not allow accurate 
detemninaiion of the variability of this estimated mean proHciency* 



SUMMARY 

Some out-of-school factors cannot be changed, but others can be aheird in a positive way 
to influence a student's learning and motivation. Partnerships among students, patents, 
teachers, and the lai^ commtmity can affect the educational environment in the home, 
resulting in more out-of-school reading and an increased value placed on educational 
achievement, among other desii^ble outcomes. 

The data related to out*of*school factors show that: 

^ Students in Rhode Island who had four types of reading materials (an 
encyclopedia, newspapers, magazines, and more than 25 books) at home 
showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero to two 
types of materials. This is similar to the results for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did stiuients who had zero to two types. 
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• Some of the eighth-grade public-school sttidents in Rhode Island 
(13 percent) watched one hour or less of television each day; 12 percent 
watched six hours or mon. Average mathematics profidcncy was lowest 
for students who spent six hours or more watching television each day. 

« Less than half of the students in Rhode Island (39 percent) did not miss 
any school days in the month prior to the assessmimt, while 28 percent 
missed three days or more. Average mathematics proficiency was lowest 
for students who missed three or more days of school 

♦ About oneKjuarter of the students (24 percent) were in the "strongly 
agree*' category relating to students^ perceptions of mathematics. Average 
mathematics proficiency was highest for students who were in the "strongly 
agree'' category and lowest for students who were in the "undecided, 
disagree, strongly disagree'* category* 
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PROCEDURAL APPENDIX 



This appendix provides an overview of the technical details of the 1990 Trial State 
Assessment Program. It includes a discussion of the assessment design, the n*athematics 
framework and objectives upon which the assessment was based, and the procedures used 
to analyze the resuhs. 

The objectives for the assessment were developed through a consensus process managed 
by the Council of Chief State School Officers, and the items were developed through a 
similar process managed by E<^acational Testing Service. The development of the Trial 
State Assessment Program benefitted from the involvement of hundreds of representatives 
from State Education Agencies who attended numerous NETWORK meetings, served on 
committees, reviewed the framework, objectives, and questions, and, in general, provided 
important suggestions on all aspects of the program. 



Assessment Design 

The 1990 Trial State Assessment was based on a focused balanced incomplete block (BIB) 
spiral matrix design - a design thai enables broad coverage of mathematics content while 
minimizing the burden for any one student. 

In total, 137 cognitive mathematics items were developed for the assessment, including 35 
open-ended items. The first step in implementing the BIB design required dividing the 
entire set of mathematics items into seven units called blocks. F^h block was designed to 
be completed in 15 minutes. 
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The blocks were then assembled into assessment booklets so that each booklet contained 
two background questionnaires the first consisting of general backgrotmd questions and 
the second consisting of mathematics background questions and three blocks of cognitive 
mathematics items. Students were given five minutes to complete each of the background 
questionnaires and 4S minutes to complete the three 15-minute blocks of mathematics 
items. Thus, the entire assessment require approximately 55 niinutes of student time. 

In accordance with the BIB design, the blocks were assigned to the assessment booklets so 
that each block appeared in exactly three booklets and each block appeared with eveiy 
other block in one booklet. Seven assessment booklets were used in the Trial State 
Assessment Program. The booklets were spiraled or interleaved in a systematic sequence 
so that each booklet appeared an appropriate number of times in the sample. The students 
within an assessment session were assigned booklets in the order in whidi the booklets were 
spiraled. Thus, students in any given session iweived a variety of difierent booklets and 
only a small number of students in the session received the same booklet. 



Assessment Content 

The framework and objectives for the Trial State Assessment Program were developed 
using a broad -based consensus process, as described in the introduction to this report.^ 
The assessment framewoiic consisted of two dimensions: mathematical content areas and 
abilities. The five content areas assessed were Numbers and Operations; Measurement; 
Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and Functions (see 
Figure A I). The three mathematical ability ai'eas assessed were Conceptual Understanding, 
Procedural Knowledge, and Problem Solving (see Figure A2). 



Data Analysis and Scales 

Once the assessments had been conducted and information from the assessment booklets 
had been compiled in a database, the assessment data were weighted to match known 
population proportions and adjusted for nonresponse, Analyses were then conducted to 
determine the percentages of students who gave various responses to each cognitive and 
background question. 

Item response theory (IRT) was used to estimate average mathematics proficiency for each 
jurisdiction and for various subpopulations, based on students' performance on the set of 
mathematics items they received, IRT provides a common scale on which performance 
can be reported for the nation, each jurisdiction, and subpopulations, even when all 
students do not answer the same set of questions. This cc-nmon scale makes it possible 
to report on relationships between students* characteristics (based on their responses to the 
background questions) and their overall performance in the assessment. 



* National Assessment of Educational Progress, Mathematics Objectives 1990 Assessment (Princeton, NJ: 
Hducaiional Testing Service, 1988). 
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FIGURE Ai I Content Areas Assessed 



THENIfiON'S 
RffORTr^ 
CARD 




Numbers and Opmtkms 



This content area focus^ on students' understanding of numbers (whole numbers, tractions, decimals, 
Integers) and their application to real-world situations, as well as computational and estimation situations. 
Understanding numerical relationships as expressed m ratios, proportions, and perc»nts Is emphasized. 
Students' abilities in estimation, mental computation, use of calculators, generalization of numerical 
patterns, and verification of results are also included. 



MMsurtmtnt 



This content area focuses on students* ability to describe real-world objects using numbers. Students are 
asked to identify attributes, select appropriate units, apply measurement <x)nc^s, and communicate 
measurement-reJated ideas to others. Questions are included that require an ability to read instruments 
using metric, customary, or nonstandard units, with emphasis on precision and accuracy. Questions 
requirir>g estimation, measurements, and applications of measurements of length, time, money, 
temperature, mass/weight, area, volume, capacity, and angles are also included in this content area. 



Geometry 



This content area focuses on students' knowledge of geometric figures and relationships and on- their skills 
in working with this knowledge. These skills are important at ail levels of schooling as well as in practical 
applications. Students need to be able to model and visualize geometric figures in one, two, and three 
dimensions and to communicate geometric ideas. In addition, students should be able to use informal 
reasoning to establish geometric relationships. 



Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probablilty 



This content area focuses on data representation and analysis across all disciplines and reflects the 
importance and prevalence of these activities m our society. Statistical knowledge und the ability to 
interpret data are necessary skills in the contemporary world. Questions emphasize appropriate methods 
for gathering data, the visual exploration of data, and the development and evaluation of arguments based 
on data analysis. 



Algebra and Functions 



This content area is broad in scope, covering algebraic and functional concepts in more informal, 
exploratory ways for the eighth-griide Trial State Assessment. Proficiency m this concept area requires 
both manipulative facility and conceptual understanding: it involves the ability to use algebra as a means 
of representation and algebraic processing as a problem-solving tool. Functions are viewed not only in 
terms of algebraic formulas, but also in terms of verbal descriptions, tables of values, and graphs. 
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FIGURE A2 I Mathematical Abilities 



OIRD 




The toilowinfl three catMortes of mathematical abilities are not to be cx^nstrued as hierarchical. For 
example, problem solving involves mteractions between conceptual knowledge « ' procedural skills, but 
what is considered complex problem solving at one grade level may bt. considered conceptual 
understanding or procedural knowledge at another. 



Concaptiial UmtentamUfHI 



students demonstrate conceptual understanding in mathematics when they provide evidence that they can 
recognize, label, and generate examples and counterexampies of concepts; can use and interrelate models, 
diagrams, and varied representations of concepts: can identify and apply principles: know and can apply 
facts and definitions: can compare, contrast, and integrate related cormpts and principles: can recognize, 
Interpret, and apply the signs, symbols, and terms used to represent concepts: and can interpret the 
assumptions and relations involving concepts in mathematical settings. Such understandings are essential 
to performing procedures m a meaningful way and applying them in problem-solving situations. 



Procedural Knowtedge 



Srudents demonstrate procedural knowledge in mathematics when they provide evidence of the^r ability to 
select and apply appropriate procedures correctly, verify and justify the correctness of a procedure using 
concrete models or symbolic methods, and extend or modify procedures to deal with factors inherent in 
problem settings. Procedural knowledge includes the various numerical algorithms in mathematics that 
have been created as tools to meet specific n^s m an efficient manner. It also encompasses the abilities 
to read and produce graphs and tables, execute geometric constructions, and perform noncomputational 
skills such as rounding and ordering. 



Probtam Solving 



In problem solving, students are required to use their reasoning and analytic abilities when they encounter 
new Situations. Problem solving includes the ability to recognize and formulate problems: determine the 
sufficiency and consistency of data: use strategies, data, models, anr relevant mathematics: generate, 
extend, and modify procedures: use reasoning (i.e., spatial, inductive, deductive, statistical, and 
proportional): and judge the reasonableness and correctness of solutions. 
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A scale ranging firom 0 to 5(K) was created to report pcifonnancc for each content area. 
Each content-area scale was based on the distribution of student pcrfonnanw across all 
three grades assessed in the 1990 national assessment (grades 4, 8, and 12) and had a mean 
of 250 and a standard deviation of SO. 

A composite scale was created as an overall measure of students' mathematics proficiency. 
The composite scale was a weighted avera^ of the five content area scales, where the 
weight for each content area was proportional to the relative importance assigned to the 
content area in the specifications developed by the Mathematics Objectives Panel. 



Scale Anchoring 

Scale anchoring is a method for defining performance along a scale. Traditionally, 
performance on educational scales has bc«n dcfin^ by nonn-irefercncing - that is, by 
comparing students at a particular scale level to other students. In contrast, the NAEP 
scale anchoring is accomplished by describing what students at selected levels know and 
can do. 

The scale anchoring process for the 1990 Trial State Assessment began with the selection 

four levels - 200, 250, 300, and 350 - on the O-to-500 scale. Although proficiency levels 
below 200 and above 350 could theoretically have been defined, they weie not because so 
few students performed at the extreme ends of the scale. Any attempts to define levels at 
the extremes would therefore have been highly speculative. 

To define performance at each of the four levels on the scale, NAEP analyzed sets of 
mathematics items from the 1990 assessment that discriminated well between adjacent 
levels. The criteria f » r selecting these "benchmark" items were as follows: 

♦ To define performance at level 200, items were chosen that were answered 
corrccJy by at least 65 percent of the students whose proficiency was at or 
near 200 on the scale. 

♦ To define pcrfomiance at each of the higher levels on the scale, items were 
chosen that were: a) answered correctly by at least 65 perant of students 
whose proficiency was at or near that level; and b) answerai inconwtly by 
a majority (at least 50 percent) of the students performing at or near the 
next lower level 

♦ The percentage of students at a level who answered the item correctly had 
to be at least 30 points higher than the percentage of students at the next 
lower level who answer^ it correctly. 
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Once these empirically selected sets of questions had been identified, mathematics educators 
analyzed the questions and us^ their expert judgment to characterize the knowledge^ skills, 
and imderstandin^ of students peiforming at each levd. Each of the four proficiency levels 
was defined by describing the types of mathematics questions that most students attaining 
that proficiency level would be able to perform suMCssfuUy. Figure 3 in Ch^ter 1 provides 
a summary of the levels and thdr characteristic skills. Example questions for each level are 
provided in Figure A3, together with data on the estimated proportion of students at or 
above each of the four proficiency levels who correctly answered each question,^ 



Questionnaires for Teachers and ScIhwIs 

As part of the Trial State Assessment, questionnaires were given to the mathematics 
teachers of assessed students and to the principal or other administrator in each 
participating school. 

A Policy Analysis and Use Panel drafted a set of policy issues and guidelines and made 
recommendations concerning the design of these questionnaires. For the 1990 assessment, 
the teacher and school questionnaires focused on six educational areas: curriculum, 
instructional practices, teacher qualifications, educational standards and reform, school 
conditions, and conditions outside of the school that facilitate learning and instruction. 
Similar to the development of the materials given to students, the policy guidelines and the 
teacher and school questionnaires were prepared through an iterative process that involved 
extensive development, field testing, and review by external advisor>' groups. 



MATHEMATICS TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 

The questionnaire for eighth-grade mathematics teachers consisted of two parts. The first 
requested information about the teacher, such as race/ethnicity and gender, as well as 
academic degrees held, teaching certification, training in mathematics, and ability to get 
instructional resources. In the second part, teachers were asked to provide information on 
each class they taught that included one or more students who participated in the Trial 
State Assessment Program. The information included, among other things, the amount 
of time spent on mathematics instruction and homework, the extent to which textbooks 
or worksheets were used, the instructional emphasis placed on different mathematical 
topics, and the use of various instructional approaches. Because of the nature of the 
sampling '. ^r the Trial Slate Assessment, the responses to the mathematics teacher 
questionnaire do not necessarily represent all eighth-grade mathematics teachers in a state 
or territoi/. Rather, they represent the teachers of the particular students being assessed. 



^ Since there were insufficient numbers of eighth-grade questions at levels 200 and 350, one of the questions 
exemplifying level 200 is from the fourth-grade national assessment and one exemplifying level 350 is from the 
twelfth-grade national assessment. 
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HGUREA3 I Example Items for Mathematics Profidenqr Levels 



Uvtl200: Sto^AcMiltvvRMtoitiiigindProbltmSoMngv^ 
Ntimim 



EXAMPLE 1 



A. 



Qrad»4 

<XmN PMfitmi^ OwiMt: 73% 
RMMAtt«« CoTfiet fCK Anclw Uv«li: 

sssi 2sa asm 

91 100 



•fciAlwirfi Mil, Atln^ •* 
4» ft» ite tlif Mb 



EXAMPLE 2 



MO 



1 

1 » 



40 

n 
m 

It - 
f 



iOXM Of imr I 

ATIVMUWAT rAKMS 



i 



OMraK P«ro*ntao« Corrfo^ 90% 

2SQ 2sa aoQ ^ 

75 81 100 — 



GradtS 

(XtnM P*roMTtaQ« Corract: 89% 
PMotntao* Comtet for Anchor Lavtis: 
2SQ 2S 3QQ ^ 
76 87 96 100 



OD SS 
® 60 

70 

^ 90 



iiMmpicMaanMMftH 
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FIGURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 

(cootinuecQ 



Lml 250: Slmpto MuMiincatlvt Rmmm^ and Tuvo-Sttp Probtoni Solving 



EXAMPLE 1 



7. Whit is the vilue of ii -t- 5 when n • 3 ? 

An«w»r- 



QrMi«8 

OtfwaR PmqmMmo* CoirNt: 78% 
P w ctntagtCowettef Anchor Ltvtt: 
200 2SQ 3QQ 360 



EXAMPL£2 



CVmK PirQ«ntaQ« Corrtct 73% 
Perotnt^^ Corrict for Anohor Livi^: 

2QQ ^ aoQ asfl 

21 82 82 



Mraalar. 




Oiki OMa 



EXAMPLES 



«.Ka(ikaBto 

a> u -I □ 

<P 24 -J- 4 - □ 
dM4 4" a - O 



Sadilothoi^i^ 



Qrad«8 

OvmiH Fmtntto* Conttot: 77% 
P«rMmaot Coirtct for AndHX Uvtlt: 
2QQ fflQ 3QQ 3SQ 

37 71 86 100 
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nouRE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 

(c(Hitmue4) 



iMvti 300: RMMfUng and Problwn Solving InvoMng FMiont, DMfanato, 
AlQfbfate Manrpultttent 



EXAMPU1 




Grades 

Ptraamio* Conwt for Anchor LM«i»: 



m isa m 

33 49 77 90 




Qradtia 

CVanyi PMMntae* Comet: 7S% 
PMOomaQt Oorrict for Anchor 

2QQ ^ aOQ SSQ 
46 79 95 




EXAMPLE 2 




Grades 

OvtraN Paroantm* Corraet: 59% 
Ptrotntao* Comaot for Anchor Lpv«]«: 




» » 



2fifi 1^ 2QQ 3SQ 
17 46 88 99 



Sii MM ikf MlwliMr M |M« «IIMdMr 

O m ON* 
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nouRE A3 I Esoiniple Items for Mathematics Proficiency Lei^ls 

(cootinucd) 



Uvtl 350: RiMonIng ■nd ProbiMn Solving InvoMng Otonm rte 

Rtiition^pf , Aigtbralc Eqttttiont, «nd BoghminQ Stitltilct and 

ProlNibaity 



EXAMPLE 1 

• • • • • 

% t % 4 

^301 



Omil PMiniiat Comot 34% 
PifMntiOt Cdmot for AMixir 

2QQ 2aQ aoQ an 
13 19 53 as 

Qrwtaia 

CXwiN PMOMtag^ Comet 40% 
2QQ ^ 3QB ^ 

— 22 48 90 



EXAMPLE 2 



GnKtoS 

CVaraN Ptraantao* Comot 15% 
PtroMitae* Co(i«et for Anchor Ltv«l«: 

209 ffi2 SB 3SQ 

1 4 28 74 



Grtd«12 

OfiraM ftroMtag* Oorraet 27% 
PtracntaQ* Corract tor Anolior Uvvte: 

2SQ SQ 3BQ 3SQ 

— 3 22 74 
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SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS AND POUCIES QUESTIONNAIRE 

An extensive school questionnaiie was complete by principals or othor administiators in 
the schools participating in the Trial State Assessmoit. In addition to questions about the 
individuals who c^mplet^ the questionnaires, there were qiiestions about school policies, 
course offerings, and special priority areas, among other topics. 

It is important to note that in this report, as in all NAEP reports, the student is always the 
unit of analysis, even when information finom the teacher or school questionnaire is being 
reported. Having the stwlent as the unit of analysis makes it possible to desoibe the 
instruction received by representative samples of eighth*-grade students in public schools. 
Although this approach may provide a different perspective from that which would be 
obtain^ by simply collecting infomiation from a sample of ei^th-grade mathematics 
teachers or from a sample of schools, it is consistent with NAEP's goal of providing 
information about the educational context and performance of students. 



Estimating Variability 

The statistics reported by NAEP (average proficiencies, percentages of students at or above 
particular scale-score levels, and percent^s of students responding in certain wa>^ to 
background questions) are estimates of the corresponding information for the population 
of eighth-grade students in public schools in a state. These estimates are based on the 
performance of a carefully selected, representative sample of eighth-grade public-school 
students from the state or territory. 

If a different representative sample of students were selected and the assessment repeated, 
it is likely that the estimates might vary somewhat, and both of these sample estimates 
might differ somewhat from the value of the mean or percentage that would be obtained 
if every eighth-gracte public-school student in the state or territory were assessed. Virtually 
all statistics that are based on samples (including those in NAFP) arc subject to a certain 
degree of uncertainty. The uncertainty attributable to using samples of students is referred 
to as sampling error. 

Like ahnost all estimates based on assessment measures, N'AEP's total group and subgroup 
proficiency estimates are subject to a second source of unt^rtainty, in addition to sampling 
error. As previously notsd, each student who participaterl in the Trial State Assessment 
was administered a subset of questions from the total sei of questions. If each student had 
been administered a different, but equally appropriate, set of the assessment questions - 
or the entire set of questions - somewhai different estimates of total group and subgroup 
profiaency might have been obtained. Thus, a second source of uncertainty arises because 
each student was administered a subset of the total pool of questions. 



.^6 
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In addition to reporting estimates of average proficiencies, proportions of students at or 
above particular scale-score levels, and proportions of students giving various responses to 
background questions, this report also provides estimates of the magnitude of the 
uncertainty associated with these statistics. These nicasurcs of the imcertainty arc called 
standard errors and are given in parentheses in each of the tables in the report. The 
standard errors of the estimates of mathematics proficiency statistics reflect both sources 
of uncertainty discussed above. The standard errors of the other statistics (such as the 
proportion of students answeriiig a background question in a certain way or the proportion 
of students in certain racial/ethnic groups) reflect only sampling error. NAEP uses a 
methodology called the jackknife procedure to estimate these standard errors. 



Drawing Inferences from the Results 

One of the goals of the Trial State Assessment Program is to make inferences about the 
overall population of eighth-grade students in public schools in each participating state and 
territory based on the particulai sample of students assessed. One uses the results from the 
sample - taking into account the xmcv r:ainty associated with all samples - to make 
inferences about the population. 

The use of confidence internals, based on the standard errors, provides a way to make 
inferences about the population means and proportions in a manner that reflects the 
uncertainty associated with the sample estimates. An estimated sample mean proficiency 
± 2 standard errors represents a 95 percent confidence internal for the corresponding 
population quantity. This means that with approximately 95 percent certainty, the average 
performance of the entire population of interest (e.g., all eighth-grade students in public 
schools in a state or territory) is within ± 2 standard cttots of the sample mean. 

As an example, suppose that the average mathematics proficiency of the students in a 
particular state's sample were 256 with a standard error of L2. A 95 percent confidence 
interval for the population quantity would be as follows: 

Mean ± 2 standard errors = 256 i 2 • (L2) = 256 ± 2.4 = 

256 - 2.4 and 256 ^ 2.4 = 253.6, 258.4 

Thus, one can conclude with 95 percent certainty that the average proficiency for the entire 
population of eighth-grade students in public schools in that state is between 253.6 and 
258.4. 

Similar confidence intervals can be constructed for percentages, provided that the 
percentages are not extremely large (greater than 9i) percent) or extremely small ( less than 
10 percent). For extreme percentages, confidence intervals constructed in the above 
manner may not be appropriate and procedures for obtaining accurate confidence inter\'als 
arc quite complicated. 
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Analyzing Subgroup Differences in Proficiencies and Pro|K>rtions 

In addition to the overall results, this report presents outcomes separately for a variety of 
important subgtx)ups. Many of these subgroups are defin^ by shar^ characteristics of 
students, such as their grader, race/ethnicity, and the type of commimity in which their 
school is located. Other subgroups are defined by students' responses to l»ckground 
questions such as About how much time do you usually spend each day on mathen atics 
homework? Still other subgroups are delink by the responses of the assessed students' 
mathematics teachers to questions in the mathematics teacher questionnaire. 

As an example, one might be interested in answering the question: Do students who 
reported spending 45 minutes or more doing mathematics homework each day exUbit higher 
average mathematics proficiency than studems who reported spending 15 minutes or less? 

To answer the question posed above, one begins by comparing the average mathematics 
proficiency for the two groups being analyzed. If the mean for the group who reported 
spending 45 minutes or more on mathematics homework is higher, one may be tempted 
to conclude that that group does have higher achievement than the group who reported 
spending 15 minutes or less on homework. However, even though the means differ, there 
may be no real diflFerence in performance betwwn the two groups in the population because 
of the uncertainty associated with the estimated average proficiency of the groups in the 
sample. Remember that the intent is to make a statement about the entire population, not 
about the particular sample that was assessed. The data from the sample are used to make 
inferences about the population as a whole. 

As discussed in the previous section, each estimated sample mean proficiency (or 
proportion) has a degree of uncertainty associated with it. It is therefore possible that if 
all students in the population had been assessed, rather than a sample of students, or if the 
assessment had been repeated with a different sample of students or a different, but 
equivalent, set of questions, the performances of various group* would have been different. 
Thus, to determine whether there is a real difference between the mean proficiency (or 
proportion of a certain attribute) for two groups in the population, one must obtain an 
estimate of the degree of uncertainty associated with the d^erence between the proficiency 
means or proportions of those groups for the sample. This estimate of the degree of 
imcertainty - called the standard error of the difference between the groups - is obtained 
by taking the square of each group's standard error, summing these squared stand;ird errors^ 
and then taking the square root of this sum. 

Similar to the manner in which the standard error for an individual group mean or 
proportion is used, the standard error of ihe difference can be used to help determine 
whether differences between groups in the population arc real. The difference between the 
mean proficiency or proportion of the two groups ± 2 standard errors of the difference 
represents an approximate 95 percent confidence interval. If the resulting interval includes 
zero, one should conclude that there is insufficient evidence to claim a real difference 
between groups in the population. If the interval does not contain zero, the difference 
between groups is statistically significant (different) at the .05 level. 
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As an example, suppose that one were interested in determining whether the average 
mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade females is higher than that of eighth-grade males 
in a particular state's public schools. Suppose that the sample estimates of the mean 
proficiencies and standard errors for females and males were as follows: 



Group 


Average 

?roflc{«ncy 


Standard 
Error 


Female 


259 


2.0 


Male 


255 


2.1 



The difference between the estimates of the mean proficiencies of females and males is four 
points (259 - 255). The standard error of this difference is 



nTio^ + 2.1"' = 2.9 

Thus, an approximate 95 percent confidence interval for this difference is 

Mean difference ± 2 standard errors of the difference = 

4 ± 2 • (2.9) = 4 ± 5.8 = 4 - 5.8 and 4 + 5.8 = -1.8, 9.8 

The value zero is within this confidence interval, which extends from -1.8 to 9.8 (i.e., zero 
is between -1.8 and 9.8). Thus, one should conclude that there is insufficient evidence to 
claim a difference in average mathematics proficiency between the population of 
eighth-grade females and males in public schools in the state.^ 

Throughout this report, when the mean proficiency or proportions for two groups were 
compared, procedures Uke the one described above were used to draw the conclusions that 
are prcsenlvid. If a statement appears in the report indicating that a particular group had 
higher (or lower) average proficiency than a second group, the 95 percent confidence 
interval for the difference between groups did not contain zero. When a statement indicates 
that the average proficiency or proportion of some attribute was about the same for two 
groups, the confidence interval included zero, and thus no difference could be assumed 
between the groups. The reader is cautioned to avoid drawing conclusions solely on the 
basis of the magnitude of t^ t differences. A difference between two groups in the sample 
that appears to be slight may represent a statistically significant difference in the population 
because of the magnitude of the standard errors. Conversely, a difference that appears to 
be large ma> not be statistically significant. 



The procedure described above (especially the estimation of the standard error of the difference) is. in a si 
sense, only appropriate when the statistics being compared come from independent samples. For certain 
comparisons m the report, the groups were not independent. In those cases, a dilTcrent (and more 
appropriate) estimate of the standard error of the difference was used. 
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The procedures described in this section, and the certainty ascribed to intervals (e.g., a 95 ^ 
percent confidence interval), are based on statistical theory that assumes tliat only one 
confidence interval or test of statistical significance is being performed. However, in each 
chapter of this report, many differ^t groups are being compart (i.e., multiple sets of 
confidence intervals are being analyzed). When one considers sets of confidence intervals, 
statistical theory indicates that the certainty associated with the entire set of intervals is less 
than that attributable to each individual comparison fiom the set. If one wants to hold the 
certainty level for the set of comparisons at a particular level (e.g., *95), adjustments (called 
multiple comparison procedures) must be made to the methods described in the previous 
section. One such procedure the Bonferrom method *- was us^ in the analyses described 
in this report to form confidence intervals for the differences between groups whenever sets 
of comparisons were considered. Thus, the confidence intervals in the text that are based 
on sets of comparisons arc more conservative than those described on the previous pages, 
A more detailed description of the use of the Bonferroni procedure appears in the Trial 
State Assessment technical report. 



Statistics with Poorly Determined Standard Errors 

The standard errors for means and proportions reported by NAEP are statistics and 
therefore arc subject to a certain degree of uncertainty. In certain cases, typically when the 
standard error is based on a small number of students, or when the group of students is 
enrolled in a small number of schools, the amount of untwiainty associated with the 
standard errors may be quite large. Throughout this report, estimates of standard errors 
subject to a large degree of uncertainty are follow^ by the symbol In such cases, the 
standard errors - and any confidence intervals or significance tests involving these standard 
errors should be interpreted cautiously. Further details concerning procedures for 
identifying such standard errors are discussed in the Trial State Assessment technical report. 



Minimum Subgroup Sample Sizes 

Results for mathematics proficiency and background variables were tabulated and reported 
for groups defined by race /ethnicity and type of school community, as well as by gender 
and parents' education level NAEP collects data for five racial/ethnic subgroups (White, 
Black, Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander, and American Indian /Alaskan Native) and four 
types of communities (Advantaged Urban, I>isadvantaged l.rban, Extreme Rural, and 
Other Communities). However, in many states or territories, and for some regions of the 
country, the number of students m some of these groups was not sufiiciently hi^ to permit 
accurate estimation of proficiency and/or background variable resuhs. As a result, data arc 
not provided for the subgroups with very small sample sizes. For results to be reported for 
any subgroup, a minimum sample si3:e of 62 students was required. This number was 
determined by computing the sample size required to detect an effect size of 2 with a 
probability of .8 or greater. 
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The effect size of .2 pertains to the true difference between the average proficiency of the 
subgroup in question and the average proficiency for the total eighth-grade public-school 
population in the state or territory, divided by the standard devLtion of the proficiency in 
the total population. If the true difference between subgroup and total group mean is .2 
total-group standard deviation units, then a sample size of at least 62 is required to detect 
such a difference with a probability of .8. Further details about the procedure for 
determining minimum sample size appear in the Trial State Assessment technical report. 



Describing the Size of Percentages 

Some of the percentages reported in the text of the report arc given quantitative 
descriptions. For example, the number of students being taught by teachers with master's 
degrees in mathematics might be described as "relatively few" or "almost all." depending 
on the size of the percentage in question. Any convention for choosing descriptive terms 
for the magnitude of percentages is to some degree arbitrary. The descriptive phrases used 
in the report and the rules used to select them are shown below. 



Percentage 


Description of Text in Report 


p =0 


None 


0 < p S 10 


Rslatively few 


10 < p < 20 


Some 


20 < p < 30 


About one-quarter 


30 < p < 44 


Less than half 


44 < p < 55 


About half 


55 < p < 69 


More than half 


69 < p < 79 


About three-quarters 


79 < p < 89 


Many 


89 < p < 100 


Almost all 


p = 100 


All 



in 
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DATA APPENDIX 



For each of the tables in the main body of the report that presents mathematics proficiency 
results, this appendix contains corresponding data for each level of the four reporting 
subpopulations - race/ ethnicity, typv of community, parents' education level, and gender. 
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TABLE A5 



Students' Reports on the Mathematics Oass 
They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDFNTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSEtSliENT 


Mattninatlcs 


Pr«*aig«bra 


Aigabri 







TOTAL 
State 

Nation 

KACaETHNKaTY 

State 
Nation 

"sSte 

Nation 

Htaftanic 
State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUIHTY 

AdvanCagttf uitan 

State 

Nation 

Di««<ivanUga<f uriMn 
State 

Nation 

Othsr 

State 

Nation 



«a ( 1.1] 

2431 a?) 

ml 2.1 

251 1 1.4! 



49 { 1.2] 
249 1 0.7} 

50 1 23' 
2591 U; 

82 ( 

219 i %A) 
n \ 4.7) 
232 { %A) 



89 ( 33] 
220 { iS) 

75 ( 44] 
240 { 2.4} 



4? ( i2) 
255 ( 12) 

55 ( 94) 
289 ( 

57 ( ZJ6) 
229 ( 3 J) 

85 ( 8.0) 
240 ( 4.0)1 

51 ( 15) 
243 ( 0.7) 

81 ( 22) 
251 ( 10) 



29( OJ) 
272 i 0.9 

19 ( 1.9 
272 ( i4) 



30 ( 0.9) 
275 ( 03) 

21 { 24) 
277 ( 2.2) 

24 ( 4.4) 

18 1 3.0) 
248 ( 64) 

15 ( 1J) 

13 ( 3.C) 



34 ( 13) 
253 ( 13) 
22 ( 73) 

#«« I ) 

25 ( 22) 
256 ( 33) 
16 ( 4.1) 

29 ( 1.1) 

271 { 1.1) 
20 { 2.1) 

272 ( 23) 



and 



16 { 03) 
296 ( 1.7) 

1$ ( 12) 
296 ( 24) 



17 ( 03) 
300 ( 14) 

17 I 13) 
300 { 23) 



8( 
^ { 

9( 
•** ( 

12 ( 
6( 



23) 
22) 

23) 

13) 



22 ( ^A) 
309 ( 2.1) 
21 ( 44) 

14 ( 2.0) 

14 ( 33) 
287 ( 42)1 

161 12) 
294 { 13) 

16 ( 14) 
294 ( 2.7) 



The standard errorr of the ettimaied itttirticf appear in parenlhetes. It can be laid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interett, the value for the entire population if within ± 2 itandard errors 
of the estimate for the sampte. The percenugc* may not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported taking other mathematics courses. ! Interpret with cauUon ~ the nature of the sample does not allow 
accurate determination ?f the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. »♦* Sample size is msufiictcnt to 
permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE AS \ Students' Reports on the Mathematics Qass 

(continued) | They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


EiflMh-grad* 
IMhtnulto 




Atgabra 





_ 11 


M 

siaMy 


Paipi 
m 


mm 

Itmiq/ 


^traanlipp 


state 


521 


[ 1.1) 


281 


[03) 


18 { 03} 




24S 




272 




mi 1.7) 


Nation 


821 


n 


181 


l?2l 


15 i U} 




2S1 1 




2721 




286 ( 2A) 


PAfliNTS ElHKSATIPfi 
























State 


W ( 3.4) 


20 ( 3.2) 


10 ( 23) 




231 ( 2^) 






Nation 


771 


[3.7) 


13 ( 34) 


3( 1.1) 




241 1 


[ a.i) 






HSgraduata 












State 


80 ( 1A) 


27 ( 18) 


8( 1-1) 




240 ( 1^) 


287 ( 1.7) 


ia5( 3.7) 


Nation 


70 { ^8) 


18 ( 2A) 


8( 1.1) 




24Q ( 1^) 


286 { 33) 


277 ( 51) 


Semtcoltege 












State 


S0{ 2.2} 


31 ( 2.0} 


17 { 2.1) 




253 ( 2.0} 


578 ( 2.2) 


292 ( 4.1} 


Nation 


80 ( 3.1} 


21 ( 2 J) 


15 ( 13} 




257 ( 2.1) 


278 ( 2.8) 


295 ( 3.2) 


Coltoga graduata 












State 


38 ( 1J) 


34 ( ^S) 


24 { 13} 




253 ( 1.1) 


279 ( 1.4} 


303 ( 13) 


Natjon 


53 ( 2.7) 


21 ( 2.3} 


24 ( 1.7} 




25S( 1.5) 


279 1 2.8} 


303 ( 23) 


OEfiDER 












Male 












State 


58 { 1.8} 


28 ( 1.1} 


15 ( 13} 




245 ( 1.2} 


2781 13) 


296 ( 2.8) 


Nation 


83 ( '2.1) 


18 ( 13} 


15 ( 13) 




252 { 1.8) 


275 ( 2.9} 


299 ( 23) 


Famiria 












State 


48 ( 1.8} 


32 ( 1.4) 


17 ( 03} 




241 ( 1.0) 


288 ( 1.1} 


293 ( 2.0} 


Nation 


81 ( 2.8} 


20 ( 23} 


15 ( 1.7} 




251 ( 1.5} 


286 i 3.0} 


293 ( 23} 



The standard errors of the estimated stttistks appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The peroenuges may not touj 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported taking other mathematics courses. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer 
than 62 students). 
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TABLE A6 



Teachers' Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students S]»ent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFiaENCY 



ISW NAEP TIttAL 
•TATE AtSEtSMENT 


None 


isaiinuiM 


30 Minutw 


46 WnulM 


An Hour or 
Mora 



TOTAL 
State 

Nation 

WMta 

state 

Nation 

Black 

State 

Nation 

HisiNMtic 
Slate 

Nation 



TYPE OP COiiMUIiiTY 

State 

Nation 

Oitaffvantafltd itftan 

State 

Nation 

Ofh^r 
State 

Nation 



2( OS) 
1( 03} 



2( 02) 

- ( 

K 03) 
" { *^) 

6( 2A) 

1 ( 0.7) 

I 

$[ 1J) 

- ( •") 

1 { OA) 

*• ( •*•) 



29 ( 1.1) 
24$ I 14) 

43( 44) 
296( 24} 




0( 



0.0) 
1 ( 0.9) 



2( 

- { 



4( 



0.6) 

^) 
00) 

03) 

•^) 
0.4) 

•**) 



12 ( 2.2) 

61 (114) 
273 ( 3.1)1 

43 ( 34) 
236 ( 34) 

41 (124) 
236 { 2.1)? 

33 ( 14) 
249 ( 1J6) 

37 ( 44) 
2$6C 3.1) 



70 ( 34) 
276 ( 14) 
32 ( 64) 

34 ( 24) 
236 ( 34) 

361 94 
2S3( 9m 

44 ( 1.4) 
259 ( 14) 

49 ( 5.1) 
205 ( 24) 



16 ( 14) 
303 ( 3.4) 

I *>*| 

14 ( 24) 
12 1 54) 

*«« ( 

16 ( 1.1) 
261 ( 24} 

10 ( 24) 
276i 64^ 



4 

271 
4 

m 



27 ( 14) 
251 ( 14) 

S6( 44) 
266( 24) 


47 ( 1.4) 
266 ( 04 

45 ( 6.1} 
270 1 3.7) 


201 
265 

11 
377 


; ijo) 

14} 

: 74)1 


4| 
361 

4' 

t7»l 


MM 


26( 34} 

55 ( 74) 
232 ( 3.1) 


43( 44) 

40 ( 07) 
246 ( 54) 


ia< 
•** 1 

31 
•^1 


[34} 


• 1 

*** < 

2 
*** j 


OA) 


42 { 24) 
220 i 4.1) 
46 ( 74) 

245 ( %oy 


45 ( 34) 
233 ( 24) 

Ul 64} 
251 ( «4)( 


51 
13 


|H{ 

! 34) 
(***) 


Si 


[ 14} 
\***) 
3.1} 



31 


14) 


Ol 


04$ 


71 


[ 09) 


10 




41 


[0.1) 


**4 
263 


;ii4)4 



The standard errors of the estimited statittics appear in parenihe^ It can be taid with about 9J percent 
certainty that, for each population of intereft, the value for the entire population i< within ± 2 itandard errorf 
of the cftimate for the aample, \ Interpret with caution - the nature of the lample doet not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this eitimatcd mean proficiency. Sample ti^e it insufBcient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A6 
(cooiinued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathemttics Homework 
Each Day 

PERCENTAGE OF STUUENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Horn 


IS Minutes 


SOMInutM 




AnHoir or 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 



PAREWTS' EPUCATIOW 

State 
Nation 

HS graduate 

State 

Nation 

$oma coaagt 

State 

Nation 

CoNagt graduate 

State 

Nation 



OEWDER 

Ml ate 

State 

Nation 

Femala 

State 

Nation 



2{ 0$) 

1 ! 03.) 
- ( 



and 



281 


[ 1.1) 


461 


[ 1.1) 


18 


2451 


; 13) 


261 


03) 


282 


431 


! 43} 


43 


: 43 


10 


2sei 


[ 23) 


266 


23} 


272 



4( OS) 
272(43 
4(018 

'8 ( 5.i)f 



278 



5 ( 2.0) 
1( 03) 


38 ( 43) 
227 ( 33) 

48 ( 63) 
240' 23} 


40 ( 4.7) 
241 ( 3.7) 

40 ( 6.1) 
246 ( 3.T) 


10 { 2,0) 
8( 1.7) 


6( 13) 
4! 13) 


3 ( 0.7) 
1 { 03) 

1 


36 ( 24} 
243 ( 13) 

43 ( 53} 
248 ( 3.1) 


44 ( 23} 
253 ( 23) 

44 ( 53) 
258 ( 2.7) 


14 { 1.7) 
267 ( 33) 
8( 3,1) 


3( 03} 
3{ 1.0) 


1 ( 03) 
1 ( 0.9) 


26 { 23) 
256 ( 3.1) 

44 ( 5.4) 
265 { 2.6) 


50 { 33) 
264 { 23) 

43 ( 53) 
270 { 33) 


19 ( 33) 
285 ( 3.1) 

7 ( 2.1) 

1 


4( 13) 
4{ 1.0) 


1 { 03) 
— ( 
0( 03) 


22 ( 13) 
255 ( 2.4) 

40 ( 4.7) 
265 { 23) 


48 ( 1.8) 
273 { 13) 
44 ( 4.1) 

277 { 3.0) 


25 ( 2.0) 
293 { 23) 

11 ( 23) 
287 8.1)! 


4 { 0.7) 
5( 13) 


3 ( 0.6) 
1 ( 03) 


28 ( 1.4) 
250 { 1.6) 

44 ( AA) 
257 ( 23) 


47 ( 13) 
260 { 14) 

43 ( 43) 
268 ( 23) 


17 ( 1.1) 
287 ( 23) 
8( 13) 
273 ( 73)1 


4( 03) 

( 

5( 13) 
278 ( 7.7)1 


2 ( 03) 
1 ( 0.4) 


28 ( 13) 
340 ( 1.8) 

41 ( 4.4) 
255 ( 23) 


46 ( 13) 
261 { 13) 

43 ( 4.7) 
264 ( 23) 


20 ( 13) 
278 ( 2.0) 

11 { 2.0) . 
272 1 5.7)( 


4( 03) 

J 

4( 03) 



The standard errors of the cstimftied rtatistics appear in parcnthcsei. It can be taid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interen* the value far the entire population U within ± 2 nandard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 1 Interpret with caulioii - the nature of the sampte does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. **♦ Sample size is insuffjcant to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A7 I Students* Reports on the Amount of Time They 
I Spent on Mathematics Homeworii Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0NACP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Mom 




30 Minutes 


45 MInuttt 

^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^W^^^r 


An Hour or 
Moro 





MiMfltefa 
ana 




MB 


■Ml 


^ Ail< 








PraAoiawy 






PMMiaMy 




y 


TOTAL 














State 




S3{ OJ} 


37 ( 09) 


IS ( OJ) 


S(OjS} 




249 ( i2) 


250 ( 1/)} 


263 ( 1.1) 


206 ( 1J) 


2S5( SjO) 


|u Aft fin 


O f fifti 

V \ u.o; 






IP 1 lA}} 


12 { 1.1] 






251 ( 2^} 


284 ( 1.9) 


263 ( 1.9) 


289 ( 14»} 


256 ( S.1 




RMBETHNICITY 














iVTNlV 
















8 ( 0,6) 


34 ( 0.6} 


37 ( ^0) 


15 C 0.7) 


• ( 3.71 






252 \ 2*3) 


2W I 1a)} 


3ST { 1.1) 


271 ( 1 J) 


267 ( 2.9 




Nation 


10 ( IjO) 


AA / A .J t 

33 ( 24) 


AA / ^ At 

32 ( 1^) 


15 { 019} 


11 ( 1.3 






2911 ( 3^} 


AT#% / A A\ 

270 I 1*0) 


AVA 1 A A t 

270 { 2.1} 


AW t A Al 

277 ( 2J} 


268 ( 3J3 




PnIvIC 










SUltQ 




^ t 3k3) 


27 { 4j6) 


J7( 3U) 


i*(aj8) 








AA i A ^1 








7 ( 13) 


29 { 23) 


33 ( 2J) 


t A A\ 

18 { 2-3) 


18(1.») 


nttfMHilC 




A^A f A 

241 ( 36) 


AAV / A £1 

237 { 3.5} 


A^A i A Al 

240 { 3.6} 


232 ( 3.7} 












state 




28 { 34} 


36 { 3.7) 


15 ( 2.1} 


14 ( 2.3} 








235 ( 3.3} 






Nation 


12 ( 


27 ( 3.0) 


30 { 2M) 


17 { 2.1) 


14 ( 1.7) 






246 ( 3.6} 


248 ( 2A) 


241 ( 4.3) 




TYPE OF COyMUNITY 














Advaniagod urtian 














State 


3( 0.9} 


30 ( 2.4} 


36 ( 1.0} 


18 ( 1.8) 


»{ 1.2) 






274 { 3.0} 


27S ( 2.0) 


261 ( 4.2} 






Nation 




41 (12.5) 


31 ( 6.6) 


12 ( 33} 


7( 3.4) 






278 ( 3.0)1 


280 ( 4.6)1 






DitadvaNa^ad tatMVi 








State 


8{ 1.3) 


32 { 2.0) 


39 ( 2.6) 


11 ( 1.8) 


11 ( M) 






246 ( 3.9} 


246 ( 3.2} 








Nation 


12 ( 3.7) 


24 ( 3.3} 


31 ( 34)) 


20 { 1J) 


14 ( 2.2) 






253 ( 4.9}! 


247 ( 4.7)1 


250 ( 4.6)1 






Ottwr 








State 


e{ 0.8) 


34 i 1.0) 


36 ( ^A) 


13 { 0.9) 


8( 0.9) 




246 { 1.9) 


250 ( 1.3) 


262 ( 1.5} 


262 ( 23) 


257 { 5.1) 


Nation 


8{ 1^) 


30 ( 1.6) 


32 ( 1.3} 


15 ( 1.1) 


13 { 1.1) 




250 ( 3J) 


263 ( 2.3) 


264 ( 2.3) 


267 ( 2.1) 


258 t 3.6) 



The nandard errors of the estimated sUtiftics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that» for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow aocuritc 
deierminttion of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency, Sample size is insuflkaent to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A7 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on tbe Amount of Time They 
Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OP STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSM0IT 


Hon* 


ISMbKJtw 






An Hour or 
Mora 



TOTAt 
State 

Nation 
P/»feWEPUC4TKMi 



HS noivywiuata 

State 

Nation 

KS graduate 

State 

Nation 

Seme cettega 

State 

Nation 

College graduate 

State 

Nation 



OEWPCR 

IMe 

State 

Nation 

Female 

State 

Nation 



2461 t2) 
9{ 00} 
SSI ( 24} 



IS ( %2) 
17 { 3.0) 

9 { 1.1) 

10 ( 1.7) 
246 ( 4.2} 



1.2) 

1.2) 
— ) 



5( 

( 

9{ 
^ ( 

4 ( 0.6) 

7( 0.9) 
265 ( 3.6) 



9( 0.0) 
246 ( 2.6) 

11 ( 1.1) 
2SS( 3.8) 

5 { 0.8) 

7( Oi) 
246 ( ^.1) 



^1 iaI 
ml iJ8) 



S3( 


[4.1) 


230 


a») 




w) 


24«| 


: 4jo) 




[ 1^) 




:a.i) 




!25) 


2S0 


( aa) 



33 ( 2.5) 
262 { 3.1) 

30 ( 2.7) 
286 ( 3.0) 

30 ( 1.1) 
273 { 1.7) 

31 ( 34) 
275 ( 2.0) 



36 ( 1.5) 

261 ( 1.6) 

34 ( 2.4) 

264 ( 2.6) 

30 ( OJ) 
256 ( 1.7) 

26 ( 2i)) 
263 ( 1.5) 



S7{ ae) 

268 ( 1.1 
32 ( l4 
283 ( 1J0) 



33 ( 3.7) 
243 ( 3^) 

34 ( 4.4) 
248 ( 2.6) 

1J) 
254 ( 2.1) 
31 ( U) 
254 ( 2.4) 

36 ( 2.6) 
267 ( 23) 

36 ( 2.1) 
266 { 2.6) 

39 ( 1.2) 
276 ( 1.8) 

31 ( 2.0) 
275 ( 25) 



33 ( 1.1) 

266 ( 2.0) 

29 ( 1.3) 

266 ( 2.4] 

40 ( 1.1) 
260 ( 1.4) 

35 ( 1,7) 
260 ( 2.0) 



15 
288 

16 
286 



m 

14) 

ijo) 

1*) 



11 ( 2.4) 

12 ( 2.5) 

12 { 1.3) 

256 ( 2.6) 
15 ( 1.5) 

««« j 

14 ( 1 J) 
274 ( 3.5) 

18 ( 1.1) 
278 ( 2.6) 

18 ( 1 J!) 
278 { 3.2) 



14 ( 14)) 
263 { 2.7) 

15 ( 1.2) 
»S { 3.0) 

16 ( 1.2) 

266 ( 24) 

17 ( 1.0) 

267 ( 24) 



255 ( 3J0} 

12 1.1) 
2»{M) 



9{ 1A) 

10 ( 25) 

a { 1.1) 

^ 

11 ( 1.5) 
244 ( 34) 

11 ( 1A) 

11 ( 1.5) 

9( 1.0) 
271 ( 3.2) 
14 ( 1.9) 
271 { 2.6) 



9 ( O.fl) 
256 ( 4.0) 

11 ( 1^) 
256 ( 4.1) 

10 ( 0.8) 
253 ( 34) 

13 I 14) 
256 ( 34) 



The sundard error* of the cstimftted fUlistic* ippew in parentheses. It can be sftid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for thtf sample. *»• Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
sludenu). 
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TABLE A8 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NACP TflUU. 
STATE ASSESSMENT 






Osomtlry 


HMvy 
Emphasis 


Uttta or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 

RACEffTHMlCITY 

State 
Nation 

Blade 

State 

Nation 

Hispanic 

State 

Nation 



TYPEOFCOWMUWITY 



PrafldMicy MvffciiiKy PraMdincif PfsAcit^itcy {¥>fteliiicy Mvfldcncy 




1${ 1.1) 
ml ^1 
15 a.i 

287 1 3a\ 



ml 2m\ 

17 ( 10) 
250 ( 54 



401 


[ 1J) 


17 ( 




aot 




l4 


251 { 


a.n 


295 


331 


4.0) 


281 


as) 


21 ( 


2721 


:4J]) 


2001 


32) 


264( 



48 { 1.1) 
257 ( 1.0) 

48 ( 17) 
207 ( 2.2) 

81 ( 3.4) 
230 ( 3.1) 

54 ( 7.9) 
243 ( 4.3) 

82 ( 3.7) 
230 ( 2.8) 

47 ( 8.7) 
246 ( 4.6) 



18 ( 


1^) 


12 f 


0.8) 


296( 


2.8) 


258( 


9.7) 


18 ( 


2.4) 


14 < 


tA) 


2M( 


3l5) 


250( 


8.8H 


10 ( 


2.8) 


14 ( 


3.7) 


— ( 






•^) 


11 ( 




25( 


74) 


«. ( 


3^1 


228( 


2.8)< 


18 ( 


3.3) 


17 { 


2.8) 








**•) 


8{ 


2.2) 


23( 


4.1) 






( 





43 ( 1J) 
268 ( 1.6) 
»(4.7j 
») 



19 ( 09) 
283 ( 1.8) 



271 44) 
277 ( 4u3) 285 ( 3L3) 



23 ( 44) 

I 

23 ( 5.7) 
238 ( 8.1)1 

29 ( 3.3) 

34 { 5.8) 
255 ( 44)1 



9 ( 2.8) 

33 ( 7.9) 

242 ( 5.8)1 

7 < 1.8) 
«<•• ^ 

27 { 8.8) 



14) 
1.8 
3l3) 
&4) 



»{ 1J) 
261 1 1J) 

22 (34) 
273 ( 5.8) 

46(5.2) 

24 ( 7 J) 
233 ( 4.^ 

42 ( 3.7) 
»1 ( 4.3) 
16 ( 5.5) 

*1H» ^ 



^aiKaged urtMUl 


















{ 2.2) 


State 


44 ( 2.1) 


16 ( 


2.0) 


13 { 


1.0) 


32 ( 2.7) 


23 { 1.8) 


44 




283 { 1J) 


3a8( 


4.8) 




•*•) 


290 { 3.5) 


276 ( 32) 


274 


( 3.9) 


Nation 


25 (13.0) 


16 ( 


4.2) 


»( 


7.0) 


40 ( 8.5) 


» ( 94) 


13 


( 3.2) 






{ 




*** ( 


***) 


1 ♦♦♦J 


267 ( 4.9)1 




{ 


Disatfvanlagtd urtian 




















State 


52 ( 34) 


22( 


3.6) 


10 ( 


U) 


56 ( 5.8) 


3 ( 0.7) 


47 


( 5.9) 




234 ( 2.1) 


274 { 


4.1 >t 


•** C 


•**) 


251 ( 2.8)1 




236 


( 2.1) 


Nation 


48(12.1) 


9( 


4.0) 


39(103) 


21 ( 63) 


33 (11.8) 


18 


{ 7.6) 




255 ( 83)1 


*** { 




238( 


84)1 




248 ( 8.2)1 




( 


OOwr 




















State 


57 ( 1J) 


15 ( 


14) 


13 ( 


07) 


38 ( 1.0) 


16 ( 0.8) 


38 


i 1.2) 




253 ( 1.1 


281 ( 


2.7) 


244 ( 


3.8) 


258 { 2.3) 


251 ( 34) 


257 


( 23) 


Nation 


52 ( 4.1) 


16 ( 


2.7) 


18 ( 


3.9) 


34 ( 5.3 


28 ( 4.6) 


24 


(43) 




280 ( 2S) 


286 ( 


3.6) 


253 ( 


7.1)1 


270 ( 4.6) 


280 ( 3.9) 


265 


( 5.7) 



The standa«^ errors of the etiimated sutinics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
oeruinty that, for each population of interert^ the value for the entire population if within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The pcroenuges may not toul lOO percent because the "Mofferate emphasis*' 
category is not included f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students), 
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TABLE AS 
(continued) 



Teachers* Reports on the Emphasis Given to 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


NuRitafs and Oiiat atkma 






Heavy 
Emphssts 


Little or rk> 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emp^^asis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Little or No 
&nph«iis 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 



PAKEtiTS^ EDUCATION 

mi noivgraAiata 

state 

Nation 

HSgratfuata 

State 

Nation 

Soma ooHase 

SUte 

Nation 
Mto^ graAia 

Nation 



PENDER 



State 

Nation 

Famala 

state 

Nation 



mi ij) 



m{%4) 

297 ( 2^) 
2$1(Mi 

S»{2Ji) 
24S( 2.1) 

S5( 4J) 
2W( 2J) 

S2( 2.8) 
294(2.5 

47( 44) 
265 ( 2.0} 

ae2( 14} 

44(4.1) 

mi 2 J) 



54 ( 1.2) 
2S4( 1.1) 

4«(4.1| 
261 ( 24) 

51 ( IJ) 
250 ( 14] 

51 3J; 
260 2.0' 



II { 1.1) 
2I0{ 2.1 

15 ( 2.11 
217 ( 34 



12 ( 2.2) 

12 ( 14) 
271 ( 54) 
11 ( 24) 

16 ( 2^) 

17 ( 1$) 
2S4( 4.1)1 

-24 ( 14) 
304 ( 24) 
19 ( 24) 
3»i 34) 



1» ( 1.7) 
291 ( 34) 

14 ( 2.1) 
207 ( 44} 



15 ( 14) 
2«7 ( 2.7 

24; 
34 



15 ( 
2«6( 



£f0(2« 
290(&9 



13 ( 3.1) 
22 ( 54) 

11 ( 14) 
**• I «•«{ 

17! 34) 
251 ( tt.lii 

11 ( 14/ 

12 ( 2.7) 

12( 04) 
95 ( 54) 

34) 
74K 



295 
19 ( 
294 



14 ( 1.1) 
mi 44) 

17( 34) 
258 ( 9.7) 

11 ( 04) 
245 ( 4.0 

17( 34 
241 I 54 



40( 141 
ml 14 

Stf 44> 
2I2{ 44 



39( 34) 

237 i 40) 
3 (54) 



34) 
,34) 
27 ( 54) 
253 ( 47)1 

40( 24) 
(44) 
( 54) 
27B( 44) 

43 ( 24 
275 ( 2.1 

37 ( 34 
mi 34) 



33 
293 

32 

275 



14) 
24) 
313) 
44) 



41 ( 14) 
2S0( 2.1 

35 ( 44) 
268 ( 4.1) 



17 
3(N 

M 
290 



0.7) 
2.1) 
34) 

m 



^^^^ 

18(913) 
** ( *^ 



15 1.7^ 
249( 94) 

27(44) 
355(42) 

13 { 14) 
291 ( 34 

27( 5;4) 
282( 44)1 

31( 14) 
271 ( 24) 

29( 34) 
270( 34} 



19( 04) 
290( 34) 

27( 34 
2S9( 34) 



S95 
21 
294 



14 
34 
94 



51 ( 141 

40(24 

349( 44)1 

37( 34) 
29»( 34i 

S3i 41 
270 ( 4.7 

37 f 14) 
273 ( 24) 

21( 24) 
210(94) 



13 ( 1.1) 
292 ( 24) 255 

23 41| 
283 ( 34) 255 




41 ( 14) 
2SA i 14) 

23 1 34} 
29S( 54) 



The itandard errors of the ettimated itatistics appear in parentheaei. It can be laid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population it within ± 2 n&ndard errors 
of the ettinute for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis" 
cat^ory is not included. ! Interpret with caution ~ the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size it insufftcient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A8 | Tetchers' Reports on the Emphasis Gi?eii To 
(continued) | Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 KAEP THIAL 


Data AnHyait* ttattetles, and 
PrateMity 


Mgiibrmm* 


1 Ructions 


STATE ASSESSyENT 


Heavy Emphaais 


Uttla or No 
Emphasis 


Heavv Emphasis 


UttiB or No 
Emphasis 






Pafpanup 




PiaAaiiiicy 


noffliiiaif 


TOTm. 










9UII6 

Nation 


274 ( 23) 
14 ( 2^) 
298 ( 43) 


71 { OA) 
254 ( 1.1) 

53 ( 4^} 
261 ( 23} 


266 ( 1.1} 
4e( 331 

275 ( 23) 


27 ( 03} 
232 ( nSi 

201 93) 
243 1 33) 


RACBFTHNiaTY 










State 
Nation 


10 ( 0.7) 
276 ( 2.2) 

14 { 2.4) 
dio \ #-1 ; 


71 ( 1.1) 
262 ( 1^} 

53 ( 53) 
271 f 3.11 


46 ( 13) 
268 ( 13} 

48( 43} 
261 ( 33) 


25 ( 03) 
236 ( 13} 

18 ( 23} 
2S1 ( S3} 


Hade 

State 

Nation 


8{ 23) 

«<•« / •♦•j 

14 I 3.4) 


74 ( 3.0) 
206 ( 4.7} 

53( 83) 
225 ( 43) 


23 { 43) 

38 { 7.1} 
253 ( 63) 


41 ( 53} 

1 

27 ( 63) 
226 ( 23}} 


Hispanic 

State 

Nation 


7 { 1.6) 
15 { 4.1) 


75 { 3.2) 
212 ( 5.1) 

56 ( 6.3) 
246 ( *A) 


28 ( 33) 

46( 53} 

257 ( 43)1 


44 ( 3.8} 
213 ( 4A) 
16 ( 4.2) 

^ 


TYPEOf COMMUMITY 










Advantagtif tatan 

State 

Nation 


14 ( 1.4) 
281 ( 4.1) 
11 ( 6.6) 

1 ♦♦♦J 


58 ( 13) 
271 ( 2.4) 

65 (18.4) 
284 ( 7.4)t 


56 ( 3.0) 
281 ( 23) 

41 ( 83) 
286 ( 73)4 


17 ( 13) 
242 ( 3.8) 

18 ( 5.3) 

««« j ***j 


OltacKrantaiit^ urtan 

Stawd 

Nation 


31 0£) 
18 ( 84) 

««« 1 


88 ( 1.7) 

235 ( 33) 
34 (11.4) 

236 ( 6.2)1 


33 ( 2.1) 
281 ( 23) 

53 (11.6) 
254 { 63)1 


37 ( 33) 
217 ( 23) 
20 ( 8,4) 


Ottiar 

State 

Nation 


« ( 0.7) 
274 ( 2.8) 
15 ( 2.9) 
267 ( 4.7) 


74 ( 1.0) 
255 ( 1.6) 

53 ( 5.2) 
280 ( 3.4) 


40 ( 13) 
286 ( 13) 

47 ( 4.3) 
276 ( 23) 


30 ( 1.0) 
237 ( 23) 
• 17 ( 33) 
245 ( 4.4)1 



The sundard errors of the estimated sutlstics appear in parentheses. It can be taid with about 95 percent 
certainty thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i: 2 >ndard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not toul 100 percent because the "^Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included, ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is msufficient to permit a 
reliable cstunate (fewer than 62 students). 




THE 1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



Rhode Island 



TABLE AS I Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
(continued) | Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATtCS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSES$yEMT 


Oita Afiatytif , SttHtlIci, md 
ProMMIily 


Algabra and RmeUont 


Heavy Emphasis 


Uttie or No 
Emphasis 


Hoavy Emphasis 


Uttfd or No 
Emphasis 



70TAL 


an 


tege 

laocy 


Pafoei 


iwicy 


PWOCf 

an 


ivncy 


f 


Ml 


State 


10 < 


0^) 


71 ( 


0.0) 


43 ( 


1.0) 


271 






274 { 


26) 


2S4i 


1,1) 




1.1) 

1.1/ 

3^) 






Nation 


14 f 


2*2) 


S3 f 


44) 


46{ 


20 { 3X)} 






^\ 


2ei( 


2J} 


275 ( 




243 { 3lO} 


PARENTS' EDUCATKHt 


















HS nofM!irMSuata 












3.4) 




[ 4.1) 


State 


7 { 


2^) 


76 ( 


3.1) 


29 { 


41 1 




*** i 






3.4) 


*** ( 




219 


45) 


Nation 


S ( 


3.0) 


53 { 


7.7* 


26 { 


S2) 


29 






«*♦ ( 




240 ( 


6^) 




•*•) 


**• 1 


[ 




















State 


6 ^ 


1 61 


76 ( 


1J1 


36 ( 


2-0) 


321 


[ 1*) 




««« / 




245 ( 


2.1) 


275 ( 


2J) 


2291 


( 25) 


Nation 


17 ( 


3.7) 


54 ( 


5.4) 


44 ( 


4.6) 


23 ( 35} 




261 { 




247 { 


2i>) 


285( 


35} 


239 ( a4) 




















State 


12 ( 




e7( 


24} 


44( 


2.6) 


26 ( 25} 




^ ( 




261 ( 


2^) 


2S6{ 


3.0) 


2391 


[ 35) 


Nation 


13 ( 


***) 


57 ( 


5.6) 




45) 


171 


3.1) 




( 


270 ( 


3.7) 


278 ( 


'WJ) 




CoNtga graduate 


















State 


12 ( 


1^} 


««( 


1.7) 


55( 


15) 


181 


[ 1.1) 




2S3( 


3.6) 


274 ( 


2.0) 


2M( 


1.6) 


2421 


3.2) 


Nation 


15 ( 


2.4) 


53( 


4A) 


S0( 


35) 


181 


2.*) 




282 ( 


43) 


275 ( 


3.6) 


288{ 


35) 


249 


[ 45} 


QgWPER 


















Mate 


















SUte 


11 ( 


0.8) 


72 { 


1.4) 


40( 


1.4) 


30 ( 1.1) 




273 { 


3.7) 


2SS{ 


1.6) 


266 ( 


15) 


234 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


13 ( 


2.2) 


54( 


4.7) 


44 ( 


4.1) 


22 ( 3.6} 




27S( 


S.0) 


260( 


3.5) 


278 ( 


3.2) 


243 ( 3.0} 


Femata 


















State 


»( 


0.7) 


71 ( 


1.4) 


46( 


1.7) 


25 ( 14) 




275 { 


3.6) 


253( 


1.7) 


285( 


1.3) 


230 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


18 { 


24) 


53( 


45) 


48( 


35) 


18 ( 25) 




263( 


4.4) 


262( 


25) 


274 ( 


2.7) 


244 ( 35) 



The sundard errors of the estimated sutistici appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty thau for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within -t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not toul 100 percent because the •'Moderate emphasis'* 
category is not included. ? Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
deiermin»*tion of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insuffkient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Rhode Island 



TABLE A9 



Teachers' Reports on tbe Ayailability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IMONAEPTRUIL 


i 9«t AM tlw RMOurcM 1 


IO«IMoftortfw 


1 0«l Soma or Hon* of 


STATE ASSEMVEMT 


NMd 


R«tourcM i MMd 


ttM RMOurcct 1 MMd 



TOTAL 
State 

Nation 

RACeiCTHWCtTY 

State 
Nation 

Black 

State 

Nation 

State 
Nation 



TVPEOFCOMMUIItTy 
State 



Nation 

OltaiKanUgad urban 

State 

Nation 

Other 

State 

Nation 



14 ( 0^} 
20$( 42} 



14 ( a6) 

270 ( U) 

27S \ %Sfi 

15 { A2) 
241 ( S^}< 

10 { 2^} 

23 ( 741) 

248 { r.n 



10 { 0^) 
272 ( 83)1 

e( 1.1) 

10 ( 6^) 

1« ( 0,«) 
2»( 23) 

11 { 2A) 
2«5( 9^)1 



$4{ 1^} 
264 1 IJO) 

S8( 4/» 
2esi 2J0} 



56 ( 13) 
268 ( 1.1) 
58 { 4.6) 

270 ( 2.3} 

42 ( 5.2) 

52 ( 8;6) 
242 ( 2.4) 

41 ( ai) 
235 ( 3.3) 

44 ( 4.9) 
250 ( 2.0} 



78 { 13) 
275 { 2.1) 

50 ( 8.0) 
286 ( 1 J)! 

58 ( 53) 

250 { 2,7)1 
40 (13.1) 

251 ( &4)f 

46 ( 1.2) 
261 ( 1.4) 

58 ( 5-4) 
264 ( 2.1) 



h^oHolency 





[ OA] 




i<2; 


31 


4.S 


261 1 


2^ 



90 ( 1.2) 
261 ( 1.2) 

30 { 4.6} 
267 ( 3.9) 

36(4.4) 

S3 ( 7.2' 

29B 4.a: 



48 ( 3.1) 
223 { 33) 

34 ( 7.7) 
244 { 3.0)1 



12 ( 



13) 

***) 

3( 3.1) 
( *") 



37 ( 53) 
233 ( 23) 

50(143) 
253 ( 53)1 



37 { 1.0) 
255 ( 13} 

31 ( 5.6) 
263 ( 4.2) 



Jht rtandard error» of the ettiraated rtaliftic* appear in parentheief. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interert, the value for the entire population if within ± 2 lUndard errors 
of the eitlmate for the aampJe. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample doe* not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of thif estimated mean proficiency. Sample size i* insufTjcient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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ErJc TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



RMe Island 



TABLE A9 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



19B0 HAEP TRIAL 


1 0*1 AS tiM RtsourcM i 


IO«t MostOftM 


t CM foiM or NOM of 


STATE ASSESSMENT 


liNO 


RtfOurcM 1 NM<t 







MmpiMO 

ani 
PraMoncy 


■ 






V 


TOTAL 














14 ( OS) 


541 


I 1.2) 


93( 0J9; 


■ ■ 




2631 im 


284 


1.0) 


254 1 1.2 




Notion 


13 ( 24) 


56 




31 ( 4i 






265 ( 4^} 


265 


: 2X)) 


261 1 2j9 




PARENTS' EDUCATIOII 












HS noivfraduoto 








33 ( S.7, 




State 


18 { 2^) 


SOj 


[ 4.1) 






••<* 1 


23»| 


; 3.1) 


235 ( 5^ 




Notion 


8 { 2.6} 


541 


; 5.7) 


36(63 






i W 


2441 


[ 2.7) 


243 ( 3A}t 


HS groduoto 












Stole 


14 ( 1J) 


54 { 2^) 


9tL9JS\ 




248 ( 24) 


856 { 1.7) 


945 ( 14) 


Notion 


10 ( 2^1 


54(4.9) 


95( 4.9) 




2S3 { 4J}f 


256 { 1.9) 


256 ( 9J) 


Some coHog^ 












Stote 


14 ( 1^) 


52 { 2.7} 


34 ( 2.6 






270 ( 2.2} 


260( SXt 




Notion 


13 ( 3.3} 


« { 4.3) 


»{ 4.1 


1 






269 ( 2S) 


267 ( 34) 


C0H090 grockjott 








29 ( 1.5 




Stote 


13 ( 1.1) 


58 ( 1.7) 






285 ( 2.6} 


278 ( 1 J) 


266 ( 3.1 


1 


Notion 


15 ( 2.8} 


56 ( 4 A) 


30 ( 5.1) 




278 { 


278 ( 2.2) 


273 ( 3.7) 


GENDER 












nolo 

Stote 


14 ( 1.0) 


54 ( 1.7) 


82 ( 14) 




264 ( 3.3) 


265 


[ 14) 


255 ( 1.5 




Notion 


13 ( 2J) 


57 


; 4.0) 


30 ( 4.0 






264 ( 5.0)! 


265 ( 2.6) 


264 ( 3 J) 


Fonurto 










Stote 


14 ( 0.8) 


54 { 13) 


32 ( 1.2) 




261 ( 2.7) 


262 ( 1.3) 


^( 1.9) 


Notion 


13 ( 24) 


55 


(44) 


32 1 4.7) 




266 ( 3.9) 


264 


( 2.0) 


257 ( 3.0) 



The sundard errors of the cttimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with at>oui 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sampte. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is Insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Rhode Island 



TABLE AlOa 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


^^it L^MtS^ ^^^^^^^^ ^li ^^^(^^^C 


lM« T?ian OiiM • WMc 





TOTAi 

State 

Nation 

RACEm^HWtaTY 

State 

Nation 

BUtefc 
State 

Nation 

Hispanic 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COi>IMUWIT>- 

Advantagad uriNHf 

State 



Nation 

Oisaitvai^gad urtMui 
State 

Nation 

O0wr 

State 

Nation 



27( OuS) 

200 i za) 



20( OJ) 
26$ ( 1^] 

285 ( a J) 

31 ( 5J) 

47 ( 8.1) 
240 { 3.4) 



2.7) 

75) 
240 ( 2 J) 



30 ( 0.9) 
2(3 ( 2.5) 
30 (22.9) 

21 ( 2.7) 
240 ( 3A) 

70 (11.7) 
248 i 4j)t 

25 ( 1.1) 
251 ( 1.6) 

50 { 4.4) 
200 I 2.4) 




41 ( iJH) 
264 ( 14) 

43 ( 4S) 
271 ( 2Jt) 

39 ( 5.1) 

45 ( 70) 
238 ( 44)) 

42 ( 3,5) 
224 ( 44) 

32 ( 6.0) 
247 ( 63)1 



36 ( 1.3) 
281 ( 3.8) 

41 {174») 
273 ( 6.0)1 



36 ( iS 
246 ( 2 j! 
21 ( 9L0) 

249 ( 8.7)1 

42 ( 1.1) 

250 ( 1.6) 
44 ( 4^) 

264 { 2.8) 




S3( 14)) 
267 { 14 
l( 24) 
265 ( 4M^ 

S0{ 4J} 

8{ 4.1) 

28 ( 2.6) 
4( 1.4) 



32 ( 1-5) 
268 ( 1.6) 

20 (12.2) 

43 ( 2-6) 
245 ( 4.2) 
9{ 8.5) 

33 { 0^} 
277 1 «J)t 



The sundATd errors of the c$timated tuUstia appear in parentheiet. It can be taid with about 95 peroeni 
ceruinty that, for each population of intercal, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 ttandard errors 
of the estimate for the fample, \ Interpret with caution - the nature of the wmpte does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. •*» Sample sizt is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 61 students). 
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THE 1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



Rhode Island 



TABLE AlOa I 
(contmiMd) | 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Groiqi Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IflM NAEP TRIAL 
STATE AtSESSMEHT 



At LMst One* a WMc 



LMsTIWMOnMaWMk 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 
PAWENTt'EDUCATKMi 



H$ non-fraduata 

Stata 

Nation 

m^raduata 

State 

Nation 

Somacoiaga 

State 

Nation 

CoNaga graduita 

SUte 

Nation 



OEWDER 



State 
Nation 

FMnala 

State 

Nation 



art 01} 



21 { 3.1} 

244 ( 3J 

33 ( \Mi 
244 ( 35} 

48 ( 4 J) 
252 ( 2A) 

32 < 2.1) 
263 ( 3J} 

51 ( 6.2) 
266 ( 3.1) 

32 ( 15) 
276 ( 3.0) 

46 ( 55) 
271 ( 3.6) 



28 ( U) 
282 ( 2.2) 

50 { 45) 
261 ( 3,0) 

26 { 1.2) 
2S6( 2.2) 

SO ( 4.7) 
250 ( 2.2) 



4i(a« 

29»( 1^1 
43 { 4.1} 
284(2^) 



44 35) 

236 1 4j0) 
• 90{ 65) 
2U( &2)« 

45 ( 2.2) 
2S1 ( 1A} 

45(5.1) 
257 ( 2.7) 

41 ( 2A) 
267 ( 2A) 

42 ( 5.1) 
266 ( 3.2) 

37 C 15) 

275 ( 2.0) 
43( 44) 

276 ( 3.0} 



41 ( 15) 
261 { U) 

42 ( 4.0) 
365 ( 3.1) 

41 ( \A) 
256 ( 15) 

43 ( 4.7) 
263 ( 2.1) 



is<oi5; 

261 ( U 
5(24} 
S77( &4)l 



34 ( 3.7} 
236 ( 3.3} 
1>l} 



32 ( 2.1} 
254 ( 2 J} 
8(25} 

371 30} 
367 ( 33} 
7( 2.3} 

31 ( M) 
274 { 1.61 

11 ( 2.7) 
265 ( 4.8)} 



31 ( 1-4) 
283 ( 1.7} 
8 ( 2.1} 
276 ( 55)f 

33 { 1.2) 
256 ( 2.1) 
7 ( 2.1) 
275 ( 8.8)1 



The sundard errors of the eflimaied sutistics appear in ptrentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 1 ttandard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution ~ the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of thU estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufiicient to permit » 
reliable estimate (fjwer than 62 students). 
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THE 1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT j j i 



Rhode Island 



TABLE Aiobl Teachers' Reports on the Use of Mathematical 
I Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LjMUI One* • WMk 


Lms Than One* « WMk 









TOTill- 
State 

Nation 



RACE/ETHMtCtTY 

WNC« 

State 

Nation 

Staie 

Nation 

State 
Nation 



TYPEQFCOMMUIitTY 



AtfvaitCagad urtMtfi 

State 

Nation 

Disa(tv«fitagtd urtian 

State 

Nation 

CXfier 

State 

Nation 



14 ( as) 

200 ( 1J) 
22 0.7) 
254 ( 3J) 



13 ( 0.6) 
2C9 ( 1.7) 

17 ( 4.0) 
261 ( 

17 ( 3.1) 

I 

22 ( 5.0} 
233 ( 5.fl)l 

20 ( 3.4) 

j 

38 ( 73) 
247 { 3.») 



IS ( 03) 
286 ( 4.0) 
23 (14.4) 

9( 1^) 

36(11.4) 
247 ( 7.5)1 

12 { 0.7) 
250 ( 1.8) 

18 ( 43) 
253 ( 3.9)1 



«( 1.1J 

2se( Oft) 

«-< 3J) 
263 t 1.9) 



61 ( 13) 
265 ( 1J)} 

72 ( A2) 
288 { 2.1) 

66 ( 5.2} 

226 { 33} 
70( 63) 

241 ( 2.0) 

K( 3^} 

227 I 3.1) 
55 ( 73) 

2''3 ( 3.6)! 



67 ( 1.8) 
273 ( 1.0) 

63 (11.5) 
276 ( 5.6)1 

50 ( 3.3) 
2^( 3.0) 

58 (12.1) 
253 ( 7J))I 

64 ( 1/4) 
257 { 1.2) 

72 ( 5.0) 
263 ( 2.2) 



24 { l;}} 
263 ( 13 
• ( 23) 
262 53)1 



26 { 13) 
267 ( 13) 

10 { 2.7) 
2«S( 6JiM 

17 ( 5.1) 

6(33) 



15 { 
7( 



2.6) 
23) 



14 ( 


13) 


2621 


4-2) 


151 


03) 


«. , 


*") 


42{ 44) 


252 ( 24)1 


2 


I 13) 


♦** 


1 


24 


[ 1.1) 


267 


12.1) 


8 


;33) 


261 


( 7.1)! 



The standard errors of the estimated suUstics appear in parenthefes. It can be fakJ with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populaUon of interest, the value for the entire popuIaUon Is within i 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
deierminaUon of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufFioent to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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THE 1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



Rhode Island 



TABLE Aiobi Teachers' Reports on the Use of Mathematical 
(continued) | Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IMO NAEP TRIAL 
STATE MSESf U£NT 


At LMSt One* • WMfc 


I.MS ThMi One* a WMk 







faiMitttte 
Praflaiaiicy 


MM 

ffnMMcy 




fOTAL 










State 


14 ( 03) 


62 ( 1.1} 


24 { ^2) 




900 ( IjBi 


256 ( OJ) 


2«S| 




Nation 


22 ( 9.7) 


86 ( %Si 


8i 


ill 




294 ( 9i) 


363 ( 1.0} 


2821 














n9 nofv^rMuaiv 










state 




56 ( %A) 


31 1 


[ 3.2) 






230 I 34} 




*^) 


Nation 


25 { 5<6) 


08 ( 12) 


8 


65) 






243 ( 2^) 




[ *") 


mgraduata 










State 


11 ( 15) 


01 { 2-4) 


28 ( 25} 






248 { 1.7} 


256 ( 3.0) 


Nation 


23 ( 4.6] 


70 ( 5^) 


7( 2J) 




246 ( 4.0)f 


^ ( 22) 




Somaeollagt 










State 


12 ( ^s^ 


62 { 3*0) 


26 ( 3X)} 






264 ( 2.1) 


273 ( 35) 


Nation 


18 ( 4^) 


73 ( 45) 


8 ( 2.4} 




201 ( 


288 ( 35) 




Collage graduate 




83 { 1.5) 






SUte 


15 { OA) 


22 ( 15) 




281 ( 35} 


272 ( 13) 


278 ( 25) 


Nation 


20 ( ta) 


68 ( 3.7) 


11 ( 25) 




206 ( 3.5)1 


274 ( 2.2) 


297 ( 42)1 


OEMDER 




















*^te 


1* ( 1.0) 


84 ( 1.6) 


32 ( 1.6) 




350 ( 3.0) 


261 ( 1.1) 


3(3 ( 2.5) 


Nation 


22 ( 4.1) 


69 ( 4.1) 


8( 3i)) 




255 ( 4.1) 


265 ( 2.1) 


287 ( 75)1 


ramaie 

State 


14 ( M) 


60 { 1.7) 


27 


f 15) 




200 ( 2 J) 


258 { 15) 


361 


; 3.4) 


Nation 


21 ( 3.6) 


8B( 4.2) 


10 


: 35) 




354 ( 35) 


262 ( 1.9) 


378 


( 6.0)1 



The standard errors of the cftimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty ihat^ for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 stamlard errors 
of the estimate for tiM sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the tampte does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency, Sample size if in»ufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Rhode Island 



TABLE Alia 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0NAEPTHUU. 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Amwtt Evwy Day 


S«varai Tinm a WMk 


About Onc«aW« 

LMt 


Mkor 







TOTAL 

Stata 

Nation 

RACEr-TMIitCtTY 

WMta 

State 

Nation 

Blade 

State 

Nation 

Nhtpanic 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Advantaged urban 

State 



Nation 

INsa<ftrant89ed urtMn 
State 

Nation 

Other 

State 

Nation 



71 { 1^ 
SS5{ 0.8} 
82 ( 

207 { ^^) 



74 ( 14 
270 ( 0.6) 

84 ( 3.7) 
272 ( 1.0) 

53 ( 5.0) 

I 

56 { 7.7) 
244 ( 4.0) 

57 ( 3.3) 
233 ( 3.2) 

61 ( BM) 
251 { 3.1) 



84 ( 1.0) 
260 ( 1.8) 

83 (15.9) 
283 ( 73)f 

50 { 3.0) 

251 ( 2^) 
06 {10.7) 

252 ( 4.7)1 

66 ( 15) 
2631 1.2) 

63 ( 3.0) 
267 ( Z3) 



31( OA) 
255 < 1.2) 

31 ( 3l1 
254 ( 2.0) 



21 ( 1.1) 
250 I 15 

28( 34) 
264 ( 34) 

17( 34) 

41 ! 7.0) 
233 ( 3 J)t 

24 ( 2J3) 
•«* I ***^ 

32 ( 5.3) 
240 ( 4.3)1 



18 ( 1.6) 
265 ( 1.7) 
23 ( 5J2) 

j t^^j 

23 ( 2.0) 
230 ( 3J)I 

31 (11.1) 
243 ( 8.0)! 

24 ( 14) 
257 ( 1.7) 

31 ( 3j5) 
255 ( 3.1) 



8(0^) 

7< 1J) 
200 ( S.1}f 



5( 03) 
240 ( 3.3) 

8( 23) 
2S4 ( 5.4)1 

30 ( 4^) 

2 ( 1.4) 

19 { 2.1) 
8( 2.3) 



0( 0.0) 
14 (14.6) 

^ 

18 ( 2.0) 
229 ( 54) 
4(24) 

9 ( 0,7} 
22a ( 1A) 

257 ( 5 J)l 



The sundard wors of the cttimaied sutistics appcir in parentheses, !i can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within 2 tundard errors 
of \he estimate for the sample, ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency, Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A Ua 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFtCiENCY 



1M0 MAEP TRUU. 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Aknoft Evwy Day 




**** *** 



TOTAL 
State 

Nation 



PAWEWTS' EDUCATIOli 

H9 non-graAute 

Stats 

Nation 

H$ graduat* 

State 

Nation 

Soma collage 

State 

Nation 

CoHaga graduate 

State 

Nation 



OEWDER 



State 
Nation 

Fwnala 

State 

Nation 



7i( ijo; 
s«sr ous 



71 ( %3) 
242 ( 8.7) 

245 ( a2} 

88 ( 2^} 
2S5( 13) 

«1{4^) 
257 ( iA) 

72 { 2.4} 
270 { 1J) 

88( 45) 
272 ( 2.7) 

76 ( 1.2) 
278 ( 15) 
61 ( 4.0) 

281 { zm 



70 { 1^) 
267 ( 15) 

80 / 8.7) 
208 ( 2.1} 



72( 
2«4( 

«5( 
26e( 



1.6) 
1.1) 
3.6} 
1.8) 



at 

SI 
2S4 



tJO) 
^) 

27 { 55) 

I Mr*! 

21 ( 8.0} 
247 ( »4} 
' S.7) 
8.0} 



34r 

2S0| 



21 ( 2J} 
264 45} 

26 ( 3.7} 
258 ( 55} 

20 ( 1.0) 
267 ( 2.4) 

31 ( 35) 
2«( 3.1) 



22 { 1.S) 
257 { 1.7) 

ssIm) 

256 ( S4) 

20 ( 13) 

252 23} 
28 ( 3.3) 

253 ( 23] 
















• i 




11 


7( 
**» 


\ ij 


4i 
**• 






1^4 



• 1 


|a7) 


2321 

7i 


1^ 


2911 




<l 


03} 


225< 




7i 


ail 



The standard errors of the estimated sutisttcs appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9$ percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, t Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency, Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE Alibi Teidiers' Reports on the Frequency of 
I M atlieiiittics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFtCIENCY 



1860 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LMst S«vtral TtaMs 




UnmHiWMMy 











TOTAL 








state 


43( 08) 


ar ( 0J8} 


90( OJ0} 








2821 1-3) 




34 { %A) 


33i M) 


32( 3J 




7St{ 2^} 


260 ( 23) 


274 { 2.7) 


RACE/ETHNiOTY 


















^ \ 1.1/ 


77 i 111 






04ta f 1 11 




970 ( lil! 




2** I ^•»/ 




ffi { ^1 




MA / 9 71 


1 9 71 


970 / 












sa / 511 






I } 


•«# i #t«| 

\ 1 




ri«iiion 




^1 f 7111 


93 f 0^1 






9^ f 9 lit 




Hteftanfc 




OA f 0 71 


^7 / ^ Al 








226 ( *2) 


•«« ^ *«*^ 


230 ( 4.7) 


Natton 


41 ( 7.7) 


26 ( 5.3) 


33 ( 74) 




242 { 3^)1 


244 ( 5.1)1 


iS7 ( 24)> 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 














19 ( 14) 


State 


51 ( 2.0) 


30 ( 1.5) 




275 { 2.1) 


273 ( 2.3) 


290 ( 44} 


Nation 


59 (13.9) 


20 ( 8.0) 


21 ( 64) 




273 ( 3.4)1 


^ 


j ***) 


Oitacfvaiitag^tf urban 








State 


32 ( 35) 


14 ( 2.0) 


54 ( 2.6) 




242 ( 3.6}! 


J ***) 


251 ( 2.6) 


Nation 


S0(13J) 


22(114) 


26 (10.7) 




237 ( 2.4)! 


256 ( 64)1 


263 ( 4.1)1 


OltMr 








State 


45 ( 1.3) 


26 ( 04} 


27 ( 1.0) 




250 ( 14) 


256 ( 24) 


264 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


30 ( 4.4) 


35 ( 44} 


36( 44) 




256 ( 34) 


2^ ( 2.8] 


272 ( 24) 



Tlie sundard errors of the csUmatcd natinics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
cerumty that, for each population of interest, llw value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, t Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is tnsufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE Aiib I Tenchers' Reports on the Frequency of 
(continued) | Mathemitics Worksheet Use 



PERCFNTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LMst ScMral Tkms 
aWMk 









' PMpanbiga 
ppoiieiaiiGQif 




g 




TOTAL 
















27 f 




30(05} 




dSft f 0^1 




1«4) 


282( 


15 


Mitt Inn 








32 


35 






MO i 




274 ( 2 J) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 


















Sill 








m9 \ «MPi 


i; 


34{ 


35) 




/ 0 71 
m^m \ «*r | 






2391 


4.7) 






« I 




38 ( 85 






««* / 

I 




250 { 45)1 


















2$ ( 




231 


1 15) 










2S0i 


3.1) 




M f ft "111 


36 ( 




30 


45) 




4C9U \ 4M9| 






2631 


34) 


















30 ( 25) 






263( 




285 ( 35) 


Nation 


33 { 4.7) 


32( 




35(4.1) 




200 ( 2A) 


286( 


4^) 


278 ( 25) 


CoMgt gradual* 












State 


43 ( 1 J) 


a6( 


15) 


31 ( 15) 




272 { 1^) 


274 { 


2.1) 


270 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


3S( 3J) 


32( 


3.4) 


331 


I 35) 




264 ( 2.6} 


271 ( 


2^) 


283 


[ 25) 


OENDER 












liata 












State 


44 ( 1.1) 


27 ( 


13) 


29 ( 15) 




200 ( 1^) 


260( 


1^) 


2« ( 15) 


Nation 


35(4.1) 


35( 




31 { 35) 




257 ( 3^) 


261( 




275 ( *2) 


f^mala 










State 


42 ( 1.4) 


27r 


1-2) 


31 ( 15) 




256 ( 1^) 


2S6( 


2.1) 


2S6< 


[ 2.1) 


Nation 


34(4.1) 


32( 


3.7) 


34( 


4.1) 




254 ( 2.1) 


2sa( 


25) 


273 


i 25) 



The standard errors of the estimated tUtistict appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for etch populttion of interest* the vtlue for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sampte. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sampte does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency, *** Sample size is tntufftctent to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A12 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IMO NACP TRIAL 
tTATEMtEMMENT 


At LMSl One* a WMk 


U» Tlwn Odm a WMk 





TOTAL 

State 

Nation 




State 

Nation 

Httpanlc 
state 

Nation 



TVP^ OF COMMUNITY 

Advanlagad ultan 
State 



Nation 

OitaiMrantagMl tatan 
State 

Nation 

OOmt 

State 

Nation 



1«( OS) 
2S9( 34) 

ml 2.7) 



13 ( OS) 
264 ( S^) 
37 ( S«) 



11( 34) 
2»( 3A) 

234 ( m 

17 { 1.7) 

««« i «««| 

37 ( 55) 
242 ( 3.9) 



12 ( 1.1) 
27 (13J} 

17 ( U) 
31 ( 5.7) 

245 ( 

12 ( 0.7) 
254 ( 3.2) 

27 ( 2.6) 
260 ( 3.3) 




21 ( 0.6) 
260 { Uj 
29 ( 1.7) 

272 ( m 

12 ( 2 J) 

24( a6) 
245 ( 4A) 



12 ( 
*** ^ 

22( 
2S0( 



ZA) 

34) 
34) 



21 { 14) 
27S { 2.8) 

33 ( 4.5) 
2M ( 54)1 



14( 

( 

20( 
2fl7( 



1.6) 

2.8) 
64)) 



19 ( 0.7) 

263 ( 2.0) 
28 ( 1.7) 

264 ( 2.1) 



•71 


I 0.7! 


sse 


0.7 




: 3a! 


261 1 


; iJ8; 



66 { a7) 
266 ( a7) 
44 ( 33} 

270 ( 1.7) 

76(45) 

46 { 4.7) 
234 ( 3.1} 

71 { 2.9) 
229 ( 2.9 

41(5.0) 
240 ( 2.6) 



66 ( 1.7) 
277 ( 1.7) 

40 (134) 
279 ( 35)1 

69 ( 1.6) 

243 ( 2.6) 

49 ( 6.3) 

245 { 3.7)1 

69 ( 0.8} 
259 ( 0.9} 

45 ( 33) 
262 ( 2.2} 



The itandard errors of the ettimftted ttatislks appear in parenthescf. It can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of intereti, the value for the entire population is within -± 2 sundard errors 
of the eftimaie for the sample. ! Interpret with caution ~ the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean profjciency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 stuctents). 
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TABLE A12 I Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
(continued) | Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


A! Lm»I Ohm a WMi 


Lms Thm One* m WMk 







I^Sfosntass 
Pfsffofsnay 




and 

PNPsRteJaiicy 


TOTAL 








State 


14 { OS) 


1B( 05) 


67 { 0 J) 






267 ( 


259 { OJ) 


Nation 




2S { 14) 


44 ( 2^1 




2Sa ( 2.71 


267 { 2i)) 


261 ( 15) 


PARENTS* EiK«ATfON 








119 nui 1 y awiBW 






70 ( 35) 


State 


14 f 2 6) 


16 ( 25} 




I t 




^ ( 25] 


Nation 


29 ( 45) 


29 { 3,0) 


42 ( 45| 




242 ( 3,4) 


244 ( SlO) 


242 ( 2J) 


HS flraduata 










12 ( 1^4) 


19 ( 15) 


69 ( 15) 




23fi ( 45) 


260 i 25) 


251 { 1 4) 


Nation 


2ft 1 30) 


2S { 15) 


43 ( 3.4) 




251 f a.7) 


261 ( 25) 


252 ( 1 7) 


Somaeoiaga 










12 f 17) 


20 f 2i)) 


66 f 2 ) 




«^ J 


267 ( 34) 


266 ( 1J) 


Nation 


27 ( 3^) 


27 ( 2.4) 


46 ( 3.6) 




26S ( 3.6) 


266 { 3.3) 


266 ( 2.1) 


CoSaga gradiiata 








state 


15 ( 1.0) 


21 { 1JJ) 


64 ( 1.2) 




275 { 3.1) 


278 ( 1.6) 


273 ( 1.2) 


Nation 


2»( 3.0) 


26 ( 1.8) 


44 ( 3.6) 




270 { 2.7) 


276 ( 2.8) 


275 ( 2.2) 


GENDER 
















*^te 


• 15 ( 0.9) 


21 ( 1.1) 


65 ( 1.4) 




256 ( 2.6) 


267 ( 2.3) 


281 { 1.3) 


Nation 


31 ( 2A) 


28 ( 1.7) 


41 ( 2.0) 




250 ( 34) 


266 ( 2.6) 


262 ( 1.8) 


Famafa 








State 


13 ( 0.6) 


16 { 0.9) 


70 ( 1.2) 




254 ( 2.6) 


266 ( 1J) 


^( 1.0) 


Nation 


26 ( 2.4) 


27 { 1.6) 


47 ( 35) 




257 1 2.6) 


• 266 ( 1.7) 


260 ( 1.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that« for each population of interest, the « alue for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, *** Sample size is insufTicieni to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE Ai3 I Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
I Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



19S0NAEPT1UAL 
STATE ASfEStMENT 


At LM«t One* a WMk 


Lm« Than One* a WMk 


W9W^ 



state 
Nation 



WACg/ETHNfCmr 

WiHa 

state 

Nation 

Mack 

State 

Nation 

Hia|>anle 

State 

Nation 



TYPEOFCOiiMUIIiTY 

MlvanUgad urtMHi 
State 

Nati 

Ditadvai^fiad urban 

State 

Nation 

Otfiar 

State 

Nation 




20( 

27 ( 
306{ 

18 ( 
«^ ^ 

27 ( 
234{ 

»( 



38 
241 { 



1.0) 
3^) 

as) 

3.7) 

2.0) 
**•) 

4.6) 



23 { 1.5) 
274 { i3) 

» (10.3) 
278 ( 8.1)1 

18 ( 2.0) 
244 ( 4.3)1 

3S{ 6.0) 
24d ( S J)l 

18 ( OA) 
2Se( 2.1) 

27 ( 2.0) 
256 ( 2.0) 



tt(ao) 
ami M) 



22{ OO) 

274 { iA) 
S3( 1.6 

275 ( 1.6) 

20 ( 3^) 

87) &2) 
248 ( 4A) 

16 ( 25) 

23 ( 2.0) 
253 ( 4.3) 



20 ( 2.1) 
278 ( 1 J) 

33 ( 4.8) 
264 ( 3^)1 

12 ( 1.6) 

10 ( 2.1) 
256 ( 5.7)1 

21 ( 1.1) 
260 ( 1.8) 

31 ( 14) 
270 ( 1.8) 



41 (3 

ma 



CiJ« 



51 ( 1.1) 
8f3( OlO) 
40( 24} 

m 

»( 44) 



6«( 44) 
2114 
4*1 

232 ( 24} 



58 { 4.1} 
226 ( 24) 

40 ( 4.0) 
240 ( 14) 



48 ( 24) 

278 ( ^S) 
32(11.1) 
281 ( 54)1 

70 ( 34) 
243 ( 34) 

46 ( 64} 
346 ( 44)1 



61( 
2S6{ 
41 ( 



14) 
04) 
241 
260 ( 24) 



The standard errors of xhs e«limated lutisucs appear in parenthete*. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of intereit, the value for the entire population if within ± 2 (tandard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variabiliiy of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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TABLE A13 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Use of Mathemttics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



ItM NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 




Lms Than OiiM a VIMc 





TOTAL 

State 

Nation 



PAHEWra' EOUCATKWi 

K8 non-9Wiiiata 

State 



Nation 

K$ graduate 

State 

Nation 

Sotnecoaage 

State 

Nation 

CoNage graduate 

State 

Nation 



QEWDER 

Mala 

State 

Nation 

Female 

State 

Nation 



20{ M) 
2S0{ 14) 

29 { 14 
25S( 24) 



18 ( 24} 

27 ( 4^ 

237 ( ao) 

20 { 

246 ( 2A) 
27 ( 2.T) 
250 ( 2.4) 

21 { 1^) 
2S9| 33} 

29 ( 2.6) 
261 ( as) 

21 ( 13) 
273 ( 2.2) 

^{ 23) 
268 ( 3.0} 



23 ( 14) 

260 ( 2.2) 

32 ( 2.0) 

2S6( 2.0) 

16 ( 1.0) 
2S7 { 2.3) 

25 { 2.0) 
2S1 ( 3.0) 



sa(Qs) 
mi 14 

9e»i ijS) 



11 ( 2J)) 

•M / 

26 ( 2.7} 
253 ( 93) 

10 { 13} 
200 f SJ] 

31 ( 3.4} 
250 ( S.7) 

23 ( 2.2) 

273 { 2.6} 
36 ( 22] 

274 ( 2J2) 

26 ( 13) 
281 ( 1.6) 

32 ( 2.0) 
278 ( iJQ) 



21 { 1.2) 
272 ( 2.3) 

30 ( 13) 
271 ( 2,1) 

22 ( 1.2) 

267 ( 1J)) 

31 ( 1.0) 

268 ( 13) 




73 ( &0) 
339( 2A) 

47 ( $jO) 
»0( 23) 

61 ( 3.1} 
S4»( 1j6) 

43( a3} 
293 ( 8.1} 

56 ( 3.6; 
966 ( 3.41 

35 { 33} 
263 ( 3.1} 

53 ( 13) 
272 ( 1.4) 

98 ( 33} 
375 ( 3.0} 



set 1^) 
mi 14) 

38 ( 2.2} 
260 ( 13) 

82 ( 13) 

256 ( 13} 
44 ( 23 

257 ( 13) 



The sundtrd errors of the ciUmtted suurtics appew in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within dfc 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ••• Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A14 



Students' Reports on the Freqaency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFiCiENCV 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


AffflOsS Evwy Day 


Savtral TlmM a WMk 


About One* a WM( or 
Lots 



TOTAL 



State 

Nation 



RACE/ETHNtCITY 

WMto 

State 

Nation 

Wacfc 

State 

Nation 

Hls|>anic 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUWITY 

Advantaged urt»an 

State 



Nation 

Ditadvantagad urtwn 

State 

Nation 

Other 

State 

Nation 



7$ ( OJ) 

74 i IjB) 
267 ( 1.2) 



77( 08) 
270 ( OJ) 

70{ 23) 
274 ( 1.3) 

56 ( 3.7) 
232 ( 33) 

71 ( 23) 
240 { 3.0) 

83 ( 3.6) 
234 ( 3.0) 

61 ( 3.7) 
248 ( 23) 



aO( 13) 
281 { 13) 

73 (11.1) 
286 ( 43)1 

65 { 23) 
251 ( 2.6) 
«8( 23) 

253 ( 3.7)! 

76 ( 1.1) 
264 ( 13) 

75 ( 22) 
267 ( 1.8) 



13 ( 03) 
253 ( 13) 

14( 
2S2{ 



03 

1.7) 



14 ( 03) 

257 ( 2.0) 
13 { 03} 

258 ( 2.2) 

10 ( 3.4) 

is! 1.7) 
232 ( 3.1) 

12 ( 2.0) 

21 C 23) 
242 ( 5.1) 



12 ( 1.1) 

13 ( 1.7) 

14 ( 13) 

15 ( 23) 
243 ( 44)1 

13 ( 03) 
252 ( 2.4) 

14 { 1.0) 
252 { 23) 



12< 05} 
234 I 13] 

12 { 13) 
242 ( 43) 



8( 03) 
244 ( 13) 

11 i 2.2) 
252 ( 5.1)! 

36( 43) 

14 ( 3^) 
233( 6.1)( 

25 { 2.7) 

17 ( 2.7) 
224 ( 3.4) 



7 ( 1.0) 

14 (10.4) 

*^ I 

21 ( 2.1) 
225 ( 3.6) 

15 1 2.2) 
235 ( 63)1 

11 ( 0.6) 
234 ( 2.0) 

10 ( 13) 
238 ( 43)) 



The sundard errors of the ertimated statirtict appear in parentheies. It can be lakJ with about 95 percent 
cerUinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population i« within ± 2 ftandard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution ~ the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. ••• Sample size is insufTwient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 $t«Jenu). 
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TABLE A14 | Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
(continued) | Matliematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFiCfENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRUU. 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Aknoat Evwy 


Day 


Savaral Timaa a Wtiak 


AtoulOncett Waafcor 
Laaa 








y 


(PifWiMMca 
Ml 

Praflalaiicy 




TOTAL 










State 






13 ( ft8) 


12(05) 




115 ( ft? 






S9«( 14) 


Nation 


74 ( 1* 




14 ( OA) 


12 ( 1 A) 








2S2 ( Ul 


jtt2{ 43] 


PASEWTS'BIWCATWfl 










MMivgnKluat« 






12 ( 1.0} 


18 { 25} 


State 


n { 2Jj 






243 ( 2.2 






««* ( •^j 


Nation 


64| 34 




18 ( 2j0) 


18 ( 3.1) 




245 ( 2 J) 


\ 1 


* 1 


HS oraduate 






15 { ^A) 




State 


70 < 1.7) 


15 { 1.1) 




2Se { 1.4) 


^( 3.7} 


230 ( 24)} 


Nation 


71 { %A) 


18 f lAj 


13 ( 2 J) 




258 { 1.0} 




238 ( 34)4 


Some college 












79 { 2A) 


13 { 1J) 


8 { 1«4} 




266 ( 14) 






Nation 


80( 2;0) 


11 ( 15) 


8 ( 1.7) 




270 ( 1J) 














8 ( 0.8) 




80 ( 1.1) 


13 ( OJ) 




278 ( 1.1) 


262 { 2.8) 


251 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


77 { 2.7) 


13 ( 0.9) 


10 ( 2.3) 




278 { 1.6) 


280 ( 24) 


257 ( tAfi 












IM« 

State 


74 { 1.3) 


14 { 1.0) 


12 ( OA) 




267 ( 1.0) 


252 ( 2^) 


238 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


72 ( %A) 


18 ( 1.2) 


12 ( 2.1) 




28S( 1.6) 


SS2( 2.5) 


242 ( 8.1) 


Fainafa 










State 


75 { 1.3) 


12 ( 0.8) 


12 ( 0.8) 




284 ( 1^) 


253 ( 2.7) 


• 230 ( 2.6) 


Nation 


781 1.8) 


13 ( 1.0) 


11 ( 14) 




265 1 1^) 


250 ( 23) 


242 ( 3.8) 



The ftandard errors of the estimated «utlftic« appear in parentheses. It can be said wiih about 95 percent 
certainty ihat^ for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sUndard enors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow acctirate 
determination of the variability of this estimated n»an proficiency- Sample size U insufTident to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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TABLE A15 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 


At La 


uui S«v«ral Tbim 


About One* a WmK 


LMSTlMMtWMi^ 


STATE ASSESSMENT 







state 
Nation 

RACE^THIiiCtTY 

WNta 

State 

Nation 

Blacfc 

State 

Nation 

HiifMnte 
State 

Nation 



TYPEOPCOMMUMtTV 

Ailvantagad urt»an 

State 



Nation 

Ottadvantagtd urban 

State 

Nation 

Ottwr 

State 

Nation 



3t( OA} 

aso ( 1.1) 

2S3( 2^} 



85 { 1.0J 
2S7 { 1.1) 

36( 2J 
262 ( 25) 

S7( 34 

218 { sj: 

4Si W) 

232 ( 43) 

SI { 3X}} 

221 ( a3) 

44 { 4.1) 

238 ( 3 J) 



44 ( 1.5) 
2« ( 1.7) 

SO { 0.0) 
271 < 3.3)1 

41 ( 1.7) 
228 ( 4.1) 

37 ( 5J) 
240 ( 4 J)l 

35 ( 1.5) 
248 ^S) 

36 ( 2^) 
252 { 3.0) 



24 ( 08} 
200 ( 141 

25 ( 12) 
261 I 1.4) 



25 { 14)) 
264 ( 13) 

24 ( 13 ) 
288 ( 1i) 

22( 34) 

32 C 2.7) 
241 i m 

17 ( 2S) 
*•« ^ ***^ 

25 ( 34) 
247 { 33) 



24 ( 3^) 
272 ( 2 J) 
18 ( 4J)) 

14 ( 1.2) 

( 

23 ( 3.8) 
253 ( 4.1)1 

27 ( 1.0) 
280 ( 14) 

2e{ 12) 
261 ( 2.1) 



36{ ijd; 

270 i 1.1 
37 ( 2^1 
272 ( 1*) 



40 ( 1.1) 
274 ( 1.1) 

41 3^) 
277 ( 24 



S.7) 



20( S.1) 
241 ( 4.4) 

33 ( 3.7} 
240 3^ 

33( 43) 
248 ( 33) 



32( 24] 
285 ( 2.7) 

31 ( 83) 
290( 53)< 

45 ( 23) 
250 ( 3.1) 

41 { 8.7) 
255 ( 43)1 

38 ( 13) 
288 ( 13) 

38( 23) 
272 ( 1.8) 



The flandtrd errors of the estimated rtatittlcs »ppe«r in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not tUow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. »•» Sample size is insuffkneni to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A15 
(continued) 



Students' Reporte on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Woriuheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFtClENCV 



IfltO NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSEiSMENT 


At Utst S«vtral TioiM 


About OnMftWMk 


Ijms TiMn WMMy 



Stato 
Nation 



PAHBITS' EiMICATlOW 

Kf imHTiMluata 

SUte 

Nation 

^^^^ ^pl^^ft^tUiJiiC^P 

state 

Nation 

suite 
Nation 

Coll«9« gnduat* 

State 

Nation 



OEIIPER 

Mato 

State 

Nation 

Famata 

State 

Nation 



S8{ 09) 

aso( i.ii 
2sai 2^) 



44(3.1) 
^1 ( 2^} 

41 ( 431 
235 ( 3.1} 

37 { 1.2) 
242 ( 2.0) 

40 ( 3.2) 
247 ( 2.7) 

37 ( 2.0) 
2S7{ 23) 

34 { 3^) 
256 ( 2.3) 

35 ( 13) 
283 i 13) 

3$ 23) 
294 ( 2.6) 



30 ( 13) 
251 ( 13) 

38 2.7) 
253 ( 2.7) 

301 15) 
245 ( 13) 

37 ( 23) 
253 ( 2.1) 



S4{as} 

200( 1/4) 
25( 1.2 
291 { M) 



22{ 23) 

30(2.7) 
243 { 2J) 

2S( 13} 
253 ( 24] 

20(2.2) 
2S6( 23) 

23 ( 24) 
205 ( 33) 

26 2.2) 
260 ( 23} 

25 f 13) 

272 13; 
221 13! 

273 ( 23) 



25| 




261 


3 


251 




263j 


23} 


241 


.1.1) 


2SS 


13) 


25 




2S0I 


i;5 




^{ 1.1) 

97 33} 
272 1 1J 



35 { 3.1} 
»*»(4^ 

2^3(23} 
97(1.7) 




40( 9j0} 
274(2^ 

27ll ISi 

40 { 13) 
255 { 13 

41( 23 
265 { 23} 



361 


13 




272 


13 




96< 


2.7 




274 i 


24] 




40< 


f 14) 


26S 




961 




260 


\ 2.2) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutistk^s appear in parentheses. It can be stkl with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for etch population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estinuie for the sample. Sample size is insuffident to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A18 



Studaits' Report on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Tl^ir Teller Explains 
How to Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IfSO NAEP TRIAL 
STATE AftSEtSMEMT 


Own ft Catetiator 


TMcttic Ei^lftini Cfttciiilor Um 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 





pai9Miaft 

and 




taflt 

g 

buoy 


Mi 




TOTAL 












StAtd 


S7{ 04) 




04) 


36( 06) 


62 ( 06) 




9ei< OS 


^1 




356 { 1.0) 


262 { 07) 


Nation 






o«) 


48 { 23} 


S1( 34| 






234( 




251 ( 1.7} 


. 266 { 13} 


RACE/ETHNfCITY 






























Ol4) 




62 { iXi\ 






««• / 

v 




262 ( 


268 ( 0.6) 


Nation 


as f 0^1 


2 { 


0^) 


40 ( 2J6} 


54 I 241) 




270 ( 1j5) 






260 ( U) 


273 ( U) 
















ID i 




S ( 5J1 


67 ( SM 






««« / 

1 


***) 


J ♦♦•J 


228 ( d3 } 






7 ( 






47 ( 4A) 




237 ( 2.8} 


*** ( 




235 ( 3.6) 


238 { 2.7} 












50 ( 3.6) 


State 


eS( 2.2) 


11 ( 


2.2} 


41 ( 3.6} 




230 ( 2.4) 


•** ( 




223 [ 3JS) 


232 ( 24)} 


Nation 


82 ( 1JJ) 


8( 


1^) 


63 ( 43} 


37( 43) 




245 ( 2.7) 


•** ( 




243 ( 3.4} 


245 { 24»} 


TYPE OF CXMIMyNITY 












Ai^aittagad urban 










80 ( U) 


State 


86 { 0.7) 


2{ 


0.7) 


40 ( 1.8} 




277 ( 1.8) 






266 ( 2^) 


283 ( U) 


Nation 


86 ( 1.0) 


1 ( 


1.0) 


45 (12.2) 


55 (12.2} 




281 ( 34)1 


*** i 




276 ( 23)1 


265 i 64)1 


Ofsai^antagtd urtMm 












State 


82 ( 1.1) 


8( 


1.1) 


24 ( 2.7) 


76 ( 2.7} 




246 ( 2.1) 


( 


•*•) 


235 ( 4.1) 


247 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


84 ( 1.2) 


6( 


1^) 


53 ( 7S) 


47 ( 73} 




2S0 ( 3 J)! 


*^ ( 


«*j 


247 { 4.1)1 


251 ( 3.6)) 


Othar 












State 


86 ( 0.5) 


2( 


0.5) 


35 ( 1.2) 


65 { 1.2} 




260 ( 0.8) 


*^ ( 


*") 


256 { 1.7} 


261 ( 0.9} 


Nation 


87 ( 0.5) 


3( 


03) 


50 ( 2.7) 


50 ( 2.7) 




263 ( 1.7) 


233( 


5.4) 


256 ( 2.1} 


266 ( 24)} 



The sttndard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can t)e said wiih about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not aUow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *•* Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students)* 
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TABLE A18 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own « 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How To Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STAIH AStESSHENT 


Own a Calculator 


TaactMr GMptakw caiolitof Ut# 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 



TOTAL 



State 




[04) 


3i 


04) 


381 


; 03} 


82 




261 1 


0-5) 


:, , 2251 


dioj 


259i 






Nation 


«r 




■ Si 


04) 


48 


: 23) 


51 




3031 




2341 


3J} 


2591 


[ 1.7) 


203 



PAHEIITS' EDUCATtOW 

KS non-graduata 

State 



Nation 

H3fF>duat« 

State 

Nation 

Soma csNaQa 

State 

Nation 

CoNata graduate 

State 

Nation 



OEWDER 
Mate 



8S( iJOi) 
230 ( 2.1) 

02 ( 1.8 
243 ( 2.0) 

B7< 08) 
251 ( 1.1) 

07( 0L8) 
255 ( 1.5) 

03( 04} 
287 ( 1.8) 

06 ( OO) 
268 ( 14) 

00 ( 04) 
275 ( 04) 

00 ( 0.2) 
275 ( 14) 



5( 14) 
" C^) 

8( 14) 
-{***) 

3{ 04) 

si 04) 

- ( 

2(04) 

- ( •") 
4{ 04) 



04) 

•**) 

02) 



State 


081 


I 0.7) 




: 0.7) 




283 


14} 




•*•) 


Nation 


07 


04) 


31 


) 04) 




2641 


1 1.7) 


1 


I •^) 


Famaia 








State 


Oil 04} 


21 


; 04} 




250 


[ 04) 




•*•) 


Nation 


071 


04) 


3 


04) 




2621 


14} 


^ 1 


[ •*•) 



40 < 34) 
238 ( 34} 

53( 44) 
242 ( 24} 

40 ( 1.7) 
24* ( 1.7} 

54( 34] 
252 { 14] 

35 ( 2.4) 
283 ( 3.2) 

48 ( 3.2) 
286 ( 2.4) 

37 ( 14) 
271 ( 14) 

48 ( 2.8) 
289 ( 2.2) 



04} 
ftT) 
94) 



80( m 
Mil 24 

47(44 
243( 24 

80 ( 1.7} 
253 ( 14) 

46( 34) 
2S8( 24) 

65{ 24) 
267 ( 14} 

52 ( 12} 
208 ( 2^) 



63 ( 14) 
278( 14) 

54 ( 2.8) 
280 ( 14) 



381 




821 




2501 




264! 




51 1 


24) 


40( 24 


2581 


[ 2.1) 


208 ( 2.1) 


38 1 


[ ^^l 


621 


[ 14) 


254 


14} 


2611 


14 


47 ( 


24) 


531 


124 


258 1 


[ 1.7) 


2831 


[ 14) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. •** Sample size is insuHkient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A19 



Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
tTATEAttEttMENT 

1 


wonunp i^wMmi in 
Ctast 




TaMng Quizm or TaM 


Almost 
Always 


Nevr 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 



stato 
Nation 

lalb It ■ 

■mm 

state 

Nation 

Blacfc 

State 

Nation 

Mtpanlc 

State 

Nation 

TVPEOFCOIiMmirTY 

AKfvanlagMl urtMn 
State 

Nation 

Disadvantagad urban 
State 

Nation 

OChar 

State 

Nation 



•7 ( i.n 

293 ( 1.0j 
882 ( 1.7) 

50 { 5^) 

233 ( 2.4) 

44 ( 4^) 

220( 2A) 

51 ( 2.9) 
2»( 2.8) 



36 { 2.6) 
263 { 1.7) 

51 { 54) 
270 { 4,7)1 

42 ( 34) 
229 ( 3.7) 

52? ai 
241 ( 3JH 



37 ( 1.1) 

277 < 1.1 
U\ 22) 

278 ( 14) 



29 ( 1.2) 
262 ( 1.3) 

31 ( 1.5) 
270 ( 1.7) 



29 ( 4.9; 



20( 3.9) 
248 ( 4^) 

29 ( 3.5) 
242 ( 34) 

16 ( 3.5) 
252 ( 3.3)1 



39 ( 14) 
290 ( 3.2) 
23 (10.7) 



I) 31 ( 3l7) 




37r 

246 1 



14) 
1.1) 



4«( 1J) 
254 \ 2.1) 



37 ( 1.2) 

271 i 1 J) 
22 ( 2.0) 

272 ( 1.6) 



31 ( 2.9) 

233 ( as) 

31 ( 3.3) 
m{ 34) 

26 ( 3.2) 
23S( 4.6) 



35 ( 1.9} 
271 ( 1J») 

32 ( 6.1} 
274 ( 4 J)< 

»( 44) 
236 ( 3.6) 

30 ( 3.3) 
246 ( 5.2)! 

26 ( 14) 
255 ( 1.5) 

32 ( 1.7) 
263 ( 2.3) 



301 


[ 1.0) 




[0.9) 


301 


[ 1.1) 


2S| 


' 1.0] 


V!t\ 


m 


,2731 


1.0) 


2561 


1.0) 


207 


14 


461 


i4 


231 


1.9) 


301 


:i4 


101 


oa 


2S«| 


[ i4 


272 


1.4) 


261( 


ij 


2831 


14 



24 ( 14) 
271 ( 1.4 

16 ( 14 
280( 24) 

18 ( 3.6) 

I ••♦J 

18 ( 14) 
248 ( 54) 

20 ( 24) 

21 ( 2,1) 
244 ( 3.1) 



22 ( 1.7 
286 ( 34 
15 { 24) 

27{ 34 
257 ( 24j 

24 ( 24) 
254 ( 4.6)t 

24 ( 14) 
285 { 14} 

18 ( 1.1 
283 ( 2.8 



24 ( a?) 

248 { 14) 
27 ( 14) 
253 ( 24) 



23 ( 04) 
iSii 14) 

25 ( 14) 
263 ( 24) 

29( 44) 

38 ( 34) 
230 { 34) 

26 ( 34) 

26 ( 2.7) 
237 ( 3.2) 



21 ( 14) 

267 ( 3.3) 

31 ( 34) 

281 ( 7.8)1 



24 ( 1.7 
233 ( 34; 

27 ( 24; 
240 ( 44)! 

23 ( 1.1) 
244 ( 1.7) 

27 { 1.8) 
253 ( 2.7) 



43( 04) 
275 ( 1.0 

90 ( 24 
274 ( 14) 



45 ( 1.1) 
279 ( 1.0) 

38 i 24) 
279 ( 14) 

33 ( 54) 

j 

24 ( 9.1) 
251 ( 4,1) 

29 ( 3.7) 
247 ( 34) 

22 ( 3l1) 
256 ( 44} 



48 ( 24) 
288 ( 24) 

28 ( 9.8) 
285 ( 44)1 

43 ( 24) 
263 ( 24) 

27 ( 4.8) 
283 ( 54)f 

44 ( 14) 

274 { 141) 
26 ( 2.1) 

275 ( 14) 



The ftandtrd errors of the ettimated rtatinicf tppetr in parenthetei. It can be »id with about 95 percent 
certainty tbmt, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard enors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total lOO percent becauae the "Sometimes" category 
is not included ! Interpret with caution - the niture of the sample does not allow accurate determination of 
the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable eslimste 
(fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A19 
(continued) 



Students' Report on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



Itn NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESS VENT 


wonuiiy fraoivini in 
Cttts 


Ooiii9 ProMems at Itacna 


Taidng Qulaaa or Teste 


Aimost 
Always 


Never 


AlnxiSt 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Afwa^ 


Never 



TOTAL 
State 

Nation 



PAHEWTl' EPUCATXWi 

KS nocvgraduate 
State 

Nation 

HS graduate 

State 

Nation 

Soma coMags 

State 

Nation 

CoKagt graduate 

State 

Nation 



OEWPER 

"^te 

Nation 

Female 

State 

Nation 



aei 


1 ^-0] 


247 ( 


Ofi 


4Si 




^1 


: 1-s 



229 { 3.7| 

5*( «: 

240( 2J) 

42 ( 24) 
240 { 2.0) 

52 ( 2S) 
24«{ 14) 

S7 ( 2.7) 

250 ( 2.5) 

46 ( 2.8) 

2S» ( 2.1) 



3S( 
258C 

45t 
265( 



U) 

1^) 
1.9) 
1.7) 



SS{OJ) 

279 ( 1.0 
29 ( 1.9) 
273 ( 1.4) 



32 ( 3.9) 
254 ( 34) 

19 (3.1) 

32 { 2.0) 
205 ( 1.6) 

20 ( 24) 
205 ( 2.7) 

42 ( 2.7) 
272 ( 24) 

28 ( 2.3) 
272 ( 2.S) 

39 ( 1.7) 
235 ( 1.5) 

25( 24) 
234 ( 1J) 



301 


[ 1-1) 


2981 


' 1^ 


SOi 


: 13 


2011 


: 1.3 



28 ( 3.7) 
235( 34 

2S( 3.1 

2a( aia) 

»( 1^) 

240 ( 14) 

29 ( 1J) 
250 ( 24) 

31 ( 3.1) 
OS ( 2.7) 



266 

267( 

31 ( 

2e5( 

33( 
274 ( 



2.0) 
3.0) 

14) 
14) 

2.0) 
22) 



39{ 


14) 


35 ( 1.3) 


»( 


1.4) 


243 ( 


14) 


270 ( 1.8) 


259( 


1.8) 


50( 


1.7) 


20 ( 2.0) 


29| 


1.8) 


255( 


1.9) 


275 ( 2.2) 


284{ 


2.8} 


38( 


1.3) 


37 { 1.2) 


31 ( 


14) 


245 { 


l4 


271 { 14) 


254{ 


14) 




2J}) 


28 { 2.1) 


-32 


1.6) 


2S2( 


1.7) 


280 ( 1.3) 


2Se( 


1.7) 



23( 1.0) 
267 j 1.2 

19{ 00) 
283 ( 1J) 



28 ( 3.7) 

22 ( 2.8) 
244 { 4^) 

22 ( 2i}) 
258 ( 2.5) 

13 ( 1.5) 
256 ( 24) 

22 1 23) 
273 ( as) 

20 ( 1J) 
268 ( 3.2) 

24 ( 1^) 
281 ( 2.1) 

16 ( 1.4) 
278 ( 2A) 



25 { 13) 

287 ( 1.7) 
19 ( 13) 

283 { 23) 

21 ( 13) 

288 { 13) 
18 ( 13) 

263 1 2.1) 



24 ( ar) 

243 ( 13) 
27? 14| 
853( 24) 



33) 

32^ 33) 
237 ( 23) 

27 ( 1.7) 
240 ( 24) 

26( 13) 
246( 23) 

25 ( 23) 
258 ( 33) 

W(24i 
255 ( 3.6) 

22 ( 13) 
280 ( 2.1) 

28 ( 13) 
268 ( 23) 



23 ( 1.1) 
247 ( 13) 

27 ( 13) 
256 ( 33) 



25{ 
248 C 



03) 
13) 
27 < 13! 
251 ( 24! 



43(09) 

ml 1.0 

90(2J} 
274 ( 1^ 



34( 3l9; 
257( 3t7 

24(31.2 
251 ( 43 ! 

40 ( 2.0) 
286 ( 13 

27 ( 2i) 
285 ( 2.0) 

46 ( 23) 

274 ( 23 
35 ( 23) 

275 ( 2j0) 

48( 13) 
237 ( 14) 

33 ( 2.7 
235 ( 2.0; 



;'70( 
277 



151 



45 ( 13) 
272 ( 13 

33 ( 2.l| 
271 ( 13) 



Iht tundtrd errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the valiM for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The peroenuges may not total 100 percent because the "Sometimes" category 
is not included. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 stwtents). 
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TABLE A20 | Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 



HiDh "CDcMtator-UM" Oraup 



OMr ''Calciiator4lM" (Nwip 



State 
Nation 

RACBETHHICITY 

White 
State 

Nation 

"stt'e 

Nation 

HiafMilc 
State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUWITY 

A^anlagad ultan 
State 

Nation 

Dtsadvanlagad urtan 
State 

Nation 



State 
Nation 



46 { 1.1} 

zn\ US) 



4t( \A) 

274 ( OJ) 
44 1 l^i 

277 { 1.7) 

SS{ 4.S) 

37 ( M) 

3,1) 

3S{ 4J} 
254 1 4^) 



53 ( 2.7) 
267 ( 23) 

S0( 3J) 
28S ( 4 J)) 

41 ( 2J) 
253 ( 3.7) 

38 I 44) 
282 ( 5;S)I 

46 ( 1.6) 
266 { 1.1) 

42 1>) 
271 ( 1.S) 



64 

39f 



«M4 
8S»( 1.l! 
56 ( 14 




84 ( 3.1) 
S23( 34) 

«« 4.2} 
23»( 3J0) 



47 ( 2.7) 
265 { 2.0} 

50 ( 34) 
275 ( 44H 



S0( 2.2} 
236 ( t&) 

62 I 4.2 
2M( 34)1 

55 ( 1j6) 
253 ( 13} 

56 ( 14) 
255 ( 24) 



The st^'ndard errors of the ertimated sutirtka appear in parenthem. It can be lakl with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 ttandatd errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. •** Sample size if insufRdent to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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Rlwde iskttd 



TABLE A20 
(contiiiued) 



Students' Knowledge of Using CalcuUtors 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 



HH^ "CaieuUtor-UM'' Oraup 



OttMr "CAfcuUtor-Us*" Group 





Mi 

ffMMincy 


' ' ' MMl 


TOTAL 




• 






S4( 11) 


















255 f Asi 


PARENTS' EIHWATKMI 












StBta 


37 { 4^) 


03 { 4^1 






234 f 3^31 










24a f 4^1 


24d / 2jA1 










Sfif 24) 


61 / 2>i^ 




25a ^ 2ai 


24fi ^ 1 7\ 




40 f 2^^ 


60 / 2^1 




2M i 2i)1 


24a t i^) 








State 


47 ( 3.1) 


53 { 3.1) 








Nation 


4«( 2.2) 


52 { 22) 




277 ( 2.8) 


^( 2.5) 


Cail#g# graduatt 






State 


S3 ( 1.9) 


47 { 1.9) 




2«0 ( 1,4) 


2C7( 1.3) 


Nation 


46 ( 2.0) 


54 ( 2.0) 




262 ( 2.1} 


268 ( 1.9} 


OEND€R 






Mala 






State 


45 { 1.4) 


55 ( 14) 




270 ( 1.6) 


254 ( 1^) 


Nation 


39 ( 2.0) 


61 ( 2.0) 




274 { 2.0) 


2SS ( 2.3) 


Famala 






State 


47 ( 1.7) 


53 ( 1.7) 




2«7 ( 1.6) 


251 ( 1.4) 


Nation 


45 { 1.8) 


55 ( 1.8) 




209 t 1.7) 


254 ( i.3) 



The sundard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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Rhode l\ 



TABLE A24 I Students' Reports on Types of Reading 
I Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFtCJENCY 



1M0NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSiSSyENT 


Zero io Two Types 


Thra* TypM 


Four TypM 






Mi' 

PraSolenGy 


enif 
MpMlofeciQf 




TOTAL 








State 


20{ 0^} 


30 ( 0:0) 


'•tf'. i t 9) 






HSI* f 1 1) 


2^ i '4A\ 


Nation 


21 ( 10} 


30 ( 1.0) 


49 ( 13) 




244 C 2^} 


TSi ( 1.7) 


272 ( 13) 


RACE/ETHMICITY 














56 { m 


SUte 


14 { 0.7) 


30 ( OS} 




247 { 1.«) 


261 ( 1,1} 


2f3 ( 041} 


Nation 


16 { 1.1) 


29 { 1.3) 


so ( 1.51 


Mack 

State 


251 ( 2St) 


26S { 13} 


279 { 1.7) 


42 ( 3.9) 


S7( 43) 


21 ( S3) 










Nation 


31 ( ^Ji\ 


30 ( 22} 


33 ( 2.4} 




232 ( 3.2) 


233 ( SJ) 


245 I 33} 


Hlipaiiic 




27 ( 3J) 


20 ( 343} 


State 


53 ( 3.7) 




222 ( 3.1) 






Nation 


44 ( 3.0) 


30 ( 2.4) 


26 ( 23) 




237 ( 3.4) 


244 ( 43} 


253 { 2.4) 


TYPE OP COMMUNITY 








A<AWlla9t<l UrtNMl 




23 ( 1.9) 


80 ( 2.2] 


State 


8( 1.1) 






269 ( 25) 


283 ( 13) 


Nation 


13 ( 3A) 


26 ( 2.1) 


61 ( 43) 






^ *^} 


287 ( 33)1 


Mtadvanlagad iMtmt 






35 ( 23) 


State 


34 { 4.2) 


31 ( 2.9) 




224 ( 2.0) 


245 ( 3.6} 


262 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


32 ( 3 J) 


31 i 2 J) 


37 ( 33) 


Otfier 

State 


^t:i ( 2.9)1 


247 ( 3.7)1 


257 ( 43)1 


18 ( 1.2) 


33 ( 1.1) 


49 { 1.2) 




242 ( 1.6) 


257 ( 1.2) 


267 ( 13) 


Nation 


22 ( 1.5) 


30 ( 1.3) 


48( 13) 




244 ( 2.6) 


259 { 22] 


272 ( 1.7) 



The sundard errors of the cstiim<ted $Utiiiic« appear in parentheses. U can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for etch population )f intercn, the vaJuc for the entire population is within ± 2 itandard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. : Interpret with caution - the nature of the sampte does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estij*.-»te (fewer than 62 students). 
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RMe Island 



TABLE A24 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on Types of Reading 
Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



18M NAEP TRIAL 
fTATEASSEtSUCNT 


Ztra 10 TWO T^f^ 


ThTM Typos 


Four Typot 



TOTAL 
State 

Nation 



PARgllTt'EIHICATlOW 

KS imv^nKknto 

State 

Nation 

Ht grotfuato 

State 

Nation 

Somo coNogo 

state 

Nation 

CoM agt grailuat* 

State 

Nation 



OENDER 

Male 

State 

Nation 

Female 

State 

Nation 





45{ 4^} 
232 ( 34} 

47 ( 4j0) 
240 ( 3^) 



21 { 

26 ( 2.2) 
248( 2^ 



14 { 2.1) 

17 ( 1.5) 

251 { 4^) 

»( ae) 

252 ( 44)} 
10 { 0.8) 

234 { 2 J} 



20 { 0.9) 

237 ( 1^) 
21( 15) 

244 ( 24) 

1S( 14) 

238 { 14} 
22 ( 14} 

244 ( 24) 



321 


34 


2461 


: 3*1) 


»\ 


3.0) 


2431 


[ a4) 


361 


[2.1) 


2491 


2.1) 


331 


14) 


253 


[ 2.7) 


371 


[24) 


2631 


24} 


32 { 1.7) 


262 ( 2.6) 


24 ( * 


266 { 


28( 1. , 


268 { 24} 



90 ( 1.1) 


256 ( 1.6) 


311 


[ 14) 


2591 


[ 2.1) 


30( 


[ 14} 


254 


1.7) 


29 


1^) 


256 


[ 14) 



•01 dun 

371(06} 
46(14) 
27* (1^) 



23(34) 

I ♦"- 

2$( 24 
346{ &3! 

43 ( 2.1) 
256? 1.6) 

40 ( 1.7) 
260 ( 2.1} 

50 ( 2.7) 
272 ( 24} 

51 C 210) 
274 ( 14) 

66 < 14) 

279 { 14) 
621 24) 
260 { 14) 



S0{ 14) 
273 ( 14) 

46(1^) 
273 ( 24} 

50 ( 14} 
260 ( 1.1 
46 ( 14) 

270 ( 1.7) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics tppear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9^ percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, Sample size is insuffieient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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Rhode island 



TABLE A25 



StiHlents' Reports on the Amount of Time Sjient 
Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IMONAEP TRIAL 


Ont Hour or 


Two Hours 


Throo Hours 


Four toFivo 
Hours 


tlx Hours or 


STATE ASS^MENT 


Loss 


mors 



•'OTAL 

i ate 

Nation 



RACE/ETHMtCITY 

WMta 

State 

Nation 

Blacfc 

State 

Nation 

HIsiMnic 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUWITY 

Atfvantagttf urtoan 

State 



Nation 

Di«advanU{|«l urtian 
State 

Nation 

OttMr 

State 

Nation 



13 ( 09) 
209 ( 2.1) 

12 1 Ol») 
269 | 2.2} 



S2( 1i>) 
270 C 1-5) 

21 ( 0.9) 
268 ( 13} 



25 < 06) 
262 ( 1.4 

22 i 0.8) 
265 ( 1.7) 



29 ( \Xt) 
256 ( 1.1) 

28 ( 1.1) 
260 ( 1.7) 



14 ( 



2J) 

8( 1.2) 
( •**) 



( 



11 { 0.9) 
267 ( 3.2) 

12 ( 1.0) 
266 ( 2.6) 



18 ( 2.6) 
257 ( 3.7)1 

17 ( 3.1) 
250 ( 4.0)1 

22 { 1.3) 

267 ( 2.0) 
21 ( 1.0) 

268 ( 2.3) 



22 ( 1.9) 
249 ( 4.3} 

19 ( 2.1) 
255 ( 5.0)1 

24 ( 1.1) 

261 ( 1.9) 

23 ( 1.2) 
265 ( 2.1) 



30 ( 2.8) 
242 ( 4.0) 

34 ( 2.4) 

251 ( 4.7)1 

31 ( 1.5) 
256 ( 1.4) 

27 ( 1.2) 

259 ( 2.2) 



12{ 05) 
237 ( 1.9) 

16 ( 1.0) 
245 { 1.7) 



13 { 0.9) 
276 ( 2.0) 

13 { 1i)) 
276 ( 2.5) 


24 ( 1.1) 

274 ( 1.5) 
23 { 1.2) 

275 ( 2.2) 


25 ( 1.0) 
266 ( 1.4) 

24 { 1.1 
272 ( 1.9) 


29 ( 1.1) 
261 ( 1.2) 

27 ( 1.4) 
267 ( 1.7) 


9{ 0.5) 
246 ( 2.7) 
12 { 1.2) 
253 ( 2A) 


11 { 3.2) 
6 ( 0.8) 

*** j 


12 ( 23) 

13 { 1.7) 
239 ( 7.0) 


17 ( 4.3) 

17 { 2.1) 
239 ( 5.0) 


29 ( 2 J) 

32 { 1.8) 
239 ( 4.0} 


31 ( 4.2) 

^ 

32 ( 2.2) 
233 ( 2.5) 


10 ( 23) 
14 ( 2.4) 


16 ( 2S) 
*** j 

20 ( 2S) 
245 ( 3.2) 


19 { 25) 

*«« j 

19 ( 2.1) 
242 ( 5.6) 


32 ( 2.8) 
231 ( 4.5) 

31 ( 3.1) 
247 ( 3.5) 


22 ( 2.2) 

17 ( 1.7) 
236 ( 3.8) 


18 { 1.1) 
284 ( 2.6) 
18 ( 1.4) 


27 ( 2.7) 
285 ( 3.0) 
25 ( 4.3) 


26 ( 1.7) 
275 ( 2 J) 
21 ( 1.8) 


22 ( 2.0) 
269 ( 2.4) 
30 ( 4.3) 


7( 1.5) 
6 ( 2.0) 



16 ( 2.0) 

I 

20 { 3.2) 
238 ( 4.5)1 

13 ( 0.7) 
241 ( 2.1) 

17{ 14) 
246 ( 2.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. U can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution -- the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
dclerminaUon of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. ••• Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A25 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time Spent 
Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUt;ENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0NAEP TRIAL 
STATE AMESSMENT 


Om Hour or 
Lms 


Tnnp Hourt 


ThrM Horn 


Four to FIvt 
Houn 


tlxHourior 

* « — 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 



PAREWTtEIHICATIOli 

HS non-graduate 

State 

Nation 

KSgradUala 

State 

Nation 

Soma coModa 

State 

Nation 

CoNaga graduate 

State 

Nation 



OEWPCR 

Mala 

State 

Nation 

Famaia 

State 

Nation 



1$t <1^} 
209(2.1) 
12jai| 



12 ( IS) 
12 ( 2S) 



10 { 
SS3( 

8(1^) 
2«9 ( 4.7} 



14 ( 1.0) 
10 ( 14) 

18 ( 1.4) 
295 ( 2 J) 

17 { 1.3) 
2«2{ 2.8) 



13 ( 1.2) 
272 ( 3^0) 

11 ( OJ) 
288 { 3.3) 

13 { 0.8) 
286 { 3.3) 

14 ( 1.1) 
288 { 2.8) 



ml 
2i(a« 

288 ( 14! 



17 ( 24) 
20{ S.1) 

18 ( 14) 
SSS{ 24) 

17 ( 14) 
257 I 24) 

20 { 2.1 
208 ( SwS; 

» ( 2.4) 
•275 ( 2.7) 

29 { 1.7) 
283 ( 24) 

a2{ 14) 
280 ( 24) 



22 { 14) 
272 ( 24) 

82 ( 14} 
287 { 24) 

23 ( 14) 
286 { 14 

20 ( 14) 
208 ( 24) 



19(04) 

22(04} 
205 ( Uj 



24 ( 14) 
281 14) 

22 ( 14) 
287 ( 25) 

25 ( 1.1) 

263 { 2.2 
231 14) 

264 ( 14) 




28 ( 14) 
258 { 14) 

28 { 14) 
262 ( 2.1) 

28 ( 14) 
253 { 1.4) 

28 (14) 
258 ( 14) 




28{ 34) 


3)1 


[ S4J 


10 i 


[8.T) 




242 


44: 




211 


I 24) 


28< 


84 


M 




•** < 




M4I 


34 






241 


[ 14) 


$4( 14] 


\ 191 




8521 


94) 


9541 


[ 94 


S>3 


14 


23 


2.0) 


321 


: 24 


18 


2581 


34) 


963(94] 






291 


2.7) 


861 


[ 2^] 






2731 




861 


84 




291 




281 


84 


14 ( 


; 14 


2801 


[34) 


2671 


; 24 


2421 


;:m 


25 ( 14) 


24 ( 14) 7 


; 04) 


273 ( 2.1) 


286 ( 24] 


1 249 


4.1 


231 


[1-1) 


14 


f f2l 


: 1-1 


2771 


24) 


270 ( 24) 255 


34 



13( 04) 
242 ( 2.7 

17(14 
248 ( 24] 

11{ 04) 
232 24) 

15 1 14) 
241 ( 24) 



Th« tun4«rd errors of the estimated cutittics appear in parenthetei. It can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufTident to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
stwtents). 
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Rho^ Island 



TABLE A26 | Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
I School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



19B0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Nora 


OiMor Tmw Dtyt 


ThTM Days or Uora 









PivAsleiiqf 


TOTAL 






■ ■ ' ■' 


State 


3»( 1.1) 




2t( 08) 




SB4{ 1.11 


964 i 1.1} 


2S0f ijm 


N«tJon 


45 ( 1.1) 


32 {09) 


23(1.1) 




2es( ijS] 


266 ( iS) 




RACemTHNICITY 








Wht#« 








•9lOiC 


4U 1 l^J 




Oil i 4 is\ 




07n 14 4) 


fM|Q i 4 0\ 


OCA i 4 o\ 




^ t ^ o\ 




9*1 / 4 91 






079 / 4 7) 




DwCK 




9X0X6 






37 I 5.1) 






\ 1 


I } 






94 r 4 a) 












HisiMUiic 






39 i a«u; 


27 { 2*4) 


37 ( 3hc) 




232 ( 3.7) 




224 ( 5^} 


Nation 


41 ( 33) 


32 ( 2^) 


27 ( 2.6) 




245 ( 4.6} 


250 ( 3.3) 


235 ( 3.1) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








AtfvanUgtd urtMtfi 








State 


40 ( 3.0) 


36 { 2.2) 


24 ( 2.2) 




293 ( iS) 


278 ( 1.8) 


265 ( 3.4) 


Nation 


47 ( 2 J) 


38 ( 2.6) 


15 ( 3J) 




264 ( 4A]\ 


278 ( AS}) 


^ ***) 


DJtadvantagad urban 






State 


361 1^) 


30 { 1^) 


34 ( 2.6) 




246 ( 2^} 


250 ( 3.9) 


237 { 24) 


Nation 


42 ( 33) 


26 ( 14) 


32 ( 2.7) 




254 ( 3J)I 


256 ( 4.2)1 


238 ( 6.3)1 


OOiM- 






State 


40 { 1.6) 


33 ( 1.4) 


27 ( 1.1) 




263 ( 1.6) 


262 ( 1.6) 


250 ( '1.4) 


Nation 


45 { 13) 


32 ( 1.1) 


23 ( 1.1) 




265 ( 2.2) 


266 I 1.9) 


251 ( 2.4) 



The standard errors of the estimated $utistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Rhode kUmd 



TABLE A26 | Students' Reporte on the Number of Days of 
(continued) | Scliool Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASS^MENT 


Nont 


Omor Two Diyt 


ThTM Dayt or Mora 



TOTAL 


ParaMtma 
PraAeiaMy 


Mi 


and 






33 f Oil) 


26 (OA) 




f 1 11 




9S0 ( ID) 




AS ( 1 1) 












ISO ( IJtl 


PARENTS' EOOCATrON 








KS iHMvgradujit# 










d1 f 










236 f 101 








li ( 331 








237 ( 3.11 












ST / 1 71 






IKl / 1 Ol 


2511 f 201 


242 { 2.2) 




Id f ^ 11 


11 f lill 


27 ( 1.01 
*' I '••1 








249 { 2 4) 










Sidle 






«" I 




271 { 25) 


264 ( 3.0} 


261 { 3.1) 


Nation 


40 ( 1.8) 


37 ( 1.6) 


23 { 1.6) 




270 ( 3.0) 


271 ( 23) 


253 { 3.1) 


Cofl«9t graduate 






23 ( 1.2) 


Stdte 


42 ( 1.7) 


34 ( 1.4) 




277 ( 1.6) 


276 ( 14) 


263 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


51 ( 1.6) 


33 ( 1.2) 


18 { 13) 




275 ( 2.1) 


277 { 1,7) 


265 ( ai) 


OENDER 








Mam 








state 


41 ( 13) 


32 ( 1.3) 


27 ( 1.1) 




265 ( 1.4) 


265 ( 1.7) 


254 { 1.6) 


Nation 


47 ( 1.6) 


81 I 14) 


22 { 14) 




206 ( 2i)) 


267 ( 2.1) 


250 { 2.6) 


Famala 






State 


36 ( 1.5) 


33 ( 1.4) 


28 ( 14) 




263 ( 1.6) 


263 ( 1.5) 


248 ( 1.7) 


Natton 


43 ( 1.4) 


82 ( 1.1) 


25 ( 13) 




264 ( 23} 


266 ( 1.7) 


250 ( 1J) 



The sundard errors of ihc estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
oeruinty that, for each population of interest, tj^ value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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Rhode Island 



TABLE A27 | Students' Perceptions of Mathenutics 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSEiSMENT 


Strongly Agrti 


AgrM 





TOTAL 

State 

Nation 

RACEgTHWICITY 

state 

Nation 

ttadc 

state 

Nation 

Wtpantc 

State 

Nation 



TYPEOFCOiiMUWTY 

A^anlaged uriMn 
State 

Nation 

Wtadvaittaftd latian 

State 

Nation 

Other 

State 

Nation 



24 ( 05} 

27 ( 1^) 
271 ( 1J) 



24 ( as; 

274 ( 1.6] 
29 ( 1J) 
278 ( 2.0} 

27 ( 3.6) 
#•« I •««^ 

32 ( 25) 
247 ( 4.1) 

25 ( 2.6) 

24 ( 2.5) 
257 ( 5.5) 



2fl ( 24) , 
266(4.1) 
17 ( 3.2) 

22 ( 23) 
251 ( 33) 

261 2.9) 
200 ( 5.6)1 

23 ( 1.0) 
267 ( 1.9) 

27 ( 1.4) 
271 ( 2.4) 



53 ( 1.1) 
291 ( IX) 

40 ( 1.0) 
262 ( 1.7) 



53( 

2ee{ 

48{ 

272 ( 



1^) 
1X>) 
1.3) 
1-8) 



46 ( 53) 

52 ( 2:3} 
233 ( 3^) 

49 ( 4.0} 
229 ( 33) 

46 ( 23) 
244 ( 22) 



51 ( 23) 
277 ( 13) 

55 ( 2.4) 
2S0( 4.1)1 

51 ( 23) 
243 { 23) 

48 ( 23) 
240 ( 43)t 

53 ( 14) 
260 { 1.4) 

46 ( 1.2) 
263 ( 2.2) 



23 ( m 

250 ( 13) 

24 12) 

251 13) 



23 ( 1.1) 
257 { 13) 

26 ( 13) 
257 ( 2.0) 

26 ( 4.2) 

18 ( 13) 
227 ( 4.2) 

26 ( 33} 

28 ( 2.1) 
230 ( 3.6) 



20 ( 13) 
262 ( 23) 
28 ( 43) 

27 ( 33) 
241 ( 4.1) 

26 ( 33) 
240 ( 43)1 

24 ( 13) 
250 ( 13) 

25 ( 1.4) 
250 ( 13) 



The standard errors of the estimated fUtislics appear in parenthetes. It can be skid with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each populaUon of interest, the value for the entire population Is within ± 2 stand»rd errors 
of the estimate for the s«mple. ! Interpret with caution -- the nature of the sample does not allow wsurate 
(teterminaUon of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufilcient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenU). 
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TABLE A27 I Students' Perceptions of Mathematics 

(continued) 1 

PERCENTAGE OP STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IMONAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESfMENT 
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State 


26 ( 2^) 


51 ( 2.3) 


24( 24} 




272 i 2S) 


287 ( 2.2) 


256 { 35) 


Nation 


28 ( 25) 


47 ( 2.4) 


25 { 1.8) 




274 ( 3.1} 


287 ( 1.8) 


258 ( 3.2) 


CoHcga graduat* 








State 


26 ( 1.4) 


54T1.7) 


21 ( 1.6) 




281 { 25} 


275 { 1.3) 


265 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


30 ( 2.3) 


51 ( 1.8) 


19 ( 1.8) 




280 ( 2.4) 


274 ( 2.2) 
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State 


24 ( 1.3) 


54 { 1.4) 


22 { 1.2) 




272 ( 1.») 


262 ( 1.2) 
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Nation 


28 ( 15) 


48 ( 1.2) 
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273 ( 2.3) 


283 ( 2.0) 
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State 


24 ( 1.3) 


52 ( 15) 


2S( 1.4} 




284 { 2.-0) 


280 ( 1.6) 


248 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


28 1 1.7) 


50 ( 1.7) 


25 ( 1J) 




28B( 2.1) 


262 ( 15) 


252 ( 1.8) 



The itandard errors of the estimated statinics appear in parentt^ses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that» for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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